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FOR SALE—contd. 


FOR SALE—contd. 


BUSINESSES AND HOTEL! 


In the lovely 
DARTMOOR NATIONAL PARK 
18 miles Exeter. 
A well modernised detached Residence: 5 
bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception; main 
water/electricity. Excellent buildings (T.T. 
shippon for 8) and 172 acres (mostly rich, 
level pasture). Freehold £4,750 or Auction 
(in 2 Lots), July 12. Photos, etc.: 
ANDREW REDFERN, F.A.1., 

31, Princesshay, Exeter. 
SANDGATE, FOLKESTONE 
“TREETOPS””’ 
tharming bijou res. in secluded surroundings 
with extensive sea views. 3 bed., 2 rec., 
lounge hall, bath (h. and c.), kitchen, ete. 
Garage. Magnificent garden. Auction, 
Queen’s Hotel, Folkestone, June 27, 3 p.m., 
or private treaty. Apply: 

GEO. MILNE & CO., 
Auctioneers, 107, Sandgate Road, Folkestone 
(Tel. 3619). 

SOUTH DEVON 
Bovey Tracey outskirts. 
Charming detached freehold Bungalow 
facing South with panoramic country views. 
2 reception, 3 bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom 


and kitchen. Garage. Near church and 
shops. Landscape garden and_ orchard. 
Ideal for retirement. Auction July 10. 
WAYCOTTS 
Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
FOR SALE 


A PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
¥.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2510), Beacons- 
field (Tel. 1054). ab, 

ARGAIN. EAST SUSSEX. Small 

Queen Anne House with large rooms. 
Ideal position, wonderful view, close to small 
old town with good transport facilities, 7 
miles coast, 58 London. 3 rec., 7 bed. 
(including staff flat), 3 bath., modern kitchen. 
“Matured, easily-run garden. Garage. £7,500 
freehold. No Agents.—Box 785. \. 
GHARMING MANOR, NEAR FAL. 

Close St. Mawes and Fal, CORNISH 
RIVIERA. Beautifully modernised MANOR 
HOUSE (suitable guests—in fine order, bed- 
rooms with basins). Excellent modern cot- 
tage and buildings, 18 acres garden and 
paddocks. Ref. 8182. 

ATTENTION ALL YACHTSMEN 
Immediately overlooking ST. MAWES yacht 
anchorage, 8. CORNWALL. Glorious sea 
and landscape views—RESIDENCE of great 
charm, nestling in compact and beautiful 
garden. Bargain. Ref. 8192. 

VIEWS HELFORD RIVER 

In perfect order, charming house and gar- 
den, near Helford Passage and other beaches, 
for yachting, bathing, etc. A most excep- 
tional property, strongly recommended. 
Ref. 8193. For all inspections and further 
selection of choice properties, apply in all 
above cases to the Sole Agents: STOCKTON 
AND PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Falmouth (Tel. 
Mawnan-Smith 228). 
GHARMING TUDOR COTTAGE in 

pretty village nr. Horsham, W. Sussex. 
Every comfort. Central htng. 3 beds., dress., 
bath., 2 rec., cloak., kit. Garage. Well-kept 
garden. Freehold £4,100. Apply WELLER & 
Co. (incorporating RACKHAM & SMITH AND 
WELLER, SON & GRINSTED), 31, Carfax, 
Horsham. Tel. 3311-2. a 
CHEAM, SURREY. Particularly suitable 

for anyone req. med. sized det. residence 
of quality and character in first-class res. 
area, Panelled large hall, 21 x 12, cloaks, 
2 fine rec., kit. and bkfst. rm., 5 beds., 
bath., gar., del. garden 88 ft. x 250 ft. 
Recommended £6,800 F.—MORGAN, BAINES 
AND BLACKFORD, Opp. Station, Sutton. 
Vig: 6606-7-8-9. 
CHICHESTER HARBOUR. Five-room 

Bungalow in beautiful position for 
yachtsman, adjacent to sailing club with nice 
garden, boat shed and workshop. All main 
services. £2,650.—Box 783. 

COODEN BEACH, BEXHILL. For sale 

by Exors. Near station and golf course. 
Delightful modern two-storey sunny resi- 
dence in quiet, sheltered position in superior 
locality. Hall,3 reception rooms, sun lounge, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maid’s room, kit- 
chen, etc. Charming garden. In-built gar- 
age. For sale by private treaty (at less than 
£5,000) prior to auction on July 5, 1957,— 
Apply to STAINES & Co., Auctioneers, 
aoe Road, Bexhill-on-Sea (Tel. Bex. 


ESsExX/SUFEOLK BORDER properties. 
Picturesque old weaving villages and un- 
dulating countryside. —H. J. TURNER AND 
SON, F.A.L., Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4). 
SSEX. 20 miles from London. Country 
house in excellent condition; 4 reception, 
4 bedrooms with h. and c. and 4 without, 
bathroom, central heating, garage for 3 cars 
and other outbuildings. 1 acre of well-laid- 
out gardens, cottage adjoining property. 
£6,500.—Box 695 
XETER 8 miles. Main portion of attrac- 
tive country house, 3 rec., 4 beds., bath. 
Main water, e.l., good garden. Only £1,500 
Freehold.—WaADSWORTH EsTATES, Newton 
Poppleford, Devon, 
Exors SALE, BUCKS. Denham/Ger- 
rards X Border. Distinguished det. res. 
in select natural wooded retreat, 3 bed., bath., 
cloakroom, lounge, dining room, sunny open 
verandah. Garage, outbuildings. Illus. pars. 
from JOHN BEDFORD & Co., 15, Belmont 
Road, Uxbridge 6355. 


FoR SALE—CHILTERNS. A very well- 
appointed, well-built Edwardian House 
in first-class condition standing on its own 
grounds of 19 acres with lovely views. Every 
modern convenience including automatic oil 
central heating, company electricity and 
water, Aga cooker, Dishmaster, etc. 10 
rooms, large kitchen/scullery, 2 bathrooms— 
all on 2 floors Together with modern well- 
built Bungalow, outhouses, garages and 
tennis court. Price £15,000 o.n.0.—Box 784. 


FOR SALE, ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Beautiful family Residence with all 
modern conveniences,standing on high ground 
with fine southern aspects.—Apply Box 786. 


HAMPSHIRE. In the pleasant village of 
Hurstbourne Tarrant between Andover 
and Newbury. Delightful period half- 
timbered Cottage with tiled roof: 3 rec., 
4 bed., main e.l., etc. Central heating. 
Double garage, well-maintained garden and 
paddock. Tastefully modernised and in 
excellent order throughout. Freehold £4,500. 
—Particulars from A. HERBERT & SON, 24, 
High Street, Andover, Hants. 


RELAND. BaAtTERSBY & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


JERSENS CHANNEL ISLANDS. Superb 
Modern Residence facing South and 
standing in own grounds of approximately 
1 acre comprising 4 double bedrooms, 40-ft. 
lounge, bathroom, shower-room, double 
garage, etc. Adjoining golf course and the 
Royal Bay of Grouville. For sale with 
vacant possession. Also block of six luxury 
bungalow flats and two shops. All let and 
producing £1,800 p.a. Income Tax 4/- in £. 
No death duties. Owner leaving island, 
wishes to dispose of the whole for £35,000 
or would sell separately if required.— 
Apply KNIGHT, Long Meadow, Grouville, 
Jersey. Tel.: Hastern 1536. 


ENT. Between Canterbury and Hythe. 

Lovely secluded country Residence (part 
12th, part 17th century). Carefully renovated 
and improved regardless of cost. 4 bed., 
3 rec., 3 bath., modern kit., services and 
central heating, 3-roomed Lodge adj. Five 
acres land, incl. sweeping lawns, orchards, 
etc., with modern stabling.—Details and 
photos: FARQUHARSON & MILLARD, F.R.1.C.8., 
80, Castle Street, Canterbury. 


EWLY-BUILT Bungalow, double drive 

in, 2 double bedrooms, large hall, lounge 
with circular bay window, separate bath- 
room and w.c., kitchen with dining recess. 
Sofono cooker and heater, sink unit. All 
rooms with built-in cupboards. Garage for 
large car. 23-acre garden and orchard with 
stream through with vine house and other 
outbuildings. R.V. £29. Price freehold 
£3,000.—REEVES, The Plantation, Polstead, 
Suffolk (Tel.: Nayland 243). 


ole GRANARY, 1780, for sale. Two 
floors, area 233ft. by 184ft. Roofed with 
genuine hand-made old tiles of clay. Granary 
supported on staddle stones.—GRYLLS, Win- 
terborne Zelston House, Blandford, Dorset. 


VERLOOKING Yealm Estuary. For 

Sale, Detached Residence, situated in 
delightful country, river jand sea views. 
4 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 reception, Bath- 
room, indoor and outdoor sanitation. Stand- 
ing in 1 acre ground. With own tennis 
court.—Box 774. 


PERTH-ANGUS BORDER 

16 miles each from Dundee and Perth. Well- 
built house beautifully situated and with 
new plumbing, electricity and decoration. 
3 reception rooms, 3 double bedrooms, day 
and night nurseries, 2 bathrooms, Central 
heating. Garden. Garages. Cottage, etc., 
with from 14 acres to 14 acres as desired 
with additional buildings.—Apply: C. W. 
INGRAM & SONS, 90, Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh. 


notice of sale due, to owner 
going abroad. 
WORLINGHAM MANOR, 
ECCLES, SUFFOLK 

One of the loveliest medium-sized houses in 
Suffolk of a rare character. Fully modern- 
ised on 4 acres productive land. Part com- 
mercial. 2 reception, hall, cloakroom, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating, attics. 
Kitchen quarters and staff sitting room and 
bathroom. Lovely garden and swimming 
pool. 2 miles from centre Beccles on main 
line to London 23 hours. 

Apply to view: A. Beaumont. Beccles 3247. 


RETIRING TO DEVON? Then do so 
with the finest view in the south west, 
equal to the South of France. Boating, bath- 
ing, fishing, sailing on the doorstep. Own 
quay. Coastal riverside house. 3. bed., 
modern bath., 2 rec., kitchen, etc. All ser- 
vices. Only £4,250 Freehold. 

Or for HOLIDAYS (easily lettable when 
not required). Smuggler’s Black and White 
Stone Cottage with some facilities, beauty of 
situation and acen. Only £2,950 

Both in rural coastal hamlet 20 mins. car 
or bus from Plymouth. Details and photo: 
Simmons, Little Thorn, Wembury, Plymouth. 


OMERSET. On fringe of the Mendip 
Hills. Delightful medium-sized Residence 
containing 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, airy kitchen. Modern drainage sys- 
tem. 2 garages. Numerous outbuildings and 
gardens approx. 34 acres. Entirely freehold. 
—Apply: W. HUGHES & Son, 1, Unity 
Birest Bristol 1 (Tel. 20710 and 21259). 


Preliminary 


FERRING, SUSSEX. Modern detached 

Bungalow in delightful seclusion yet near 
sea, buses and shops. 2 beds., 2 rec., kitchen, 
bath., sep. w.c. Central heating. Large gar- 
age. £3,600.—Box 775. 


USSEX. 1 hr. London. 1 mile South 

Downs. 1 mile stn. 1 min. buses. 1 mile 
golf. 20 mins. sea. 2 recep., 3 bed., bath., 
garage. Small (walled) gdn. and 2-rm. gdn. 
hse. Freehold £3,600.—Box 676. 


S SOMERSET. Handy coast, country, 
golf, hunting; 24 hrs. London. Tasteful 
and substantial mod. house of character, 
37a. garden with summerhouse, sun-terr., 
pergola, 2 garages, etc. 4 beds (2 h. and c.), 
well-apptd. bathroom, separate shower (h. 
and c.). 24-ft. lounge, study, beautiful kit- 
chen, hall, cloaks (h. and c.), ete. Central 
heating and wall fires; lavishly equipped for 
easy running. £6,600 Freehold, offers con- 
sidered.—ARTHUR FEINSON, 8, Kingston, 
Yeovil. Tel. 882. 
W INCHELSEA. Interesting Period Resi- 
dence. Elevated position in small old- 
world Sussex town; panoramic views, lovely 
garden. 4 beds., boxrm., bath., 3-4 rec., 
elkrm., modern domestic offices. Central htg. 
£4,500 or offer to close estate.—VIDLERS, 
Estate Offices, Rye 2124-5. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


BERKS (LONDON 30 MILES). Model 

Attested Warmery, 16 acres. 5-bed- 
roomed residence. Completely modernised. 
Adequate outbuildings. Cattle and pig units. 
Ideally suited to businessman or gentleman 
retiring. Details from FARRANT, WIGHTMAN 
AND PINNIGER, 38 High Street, Swindon, 


Wilts., Tel. 5151-2, and 130, High 
Street, Marlborough, Wilts., Tel. 41, and 
Messrs. HUNTON & Son, High Street, 
Bracknell, Berks. 


N THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND— 

Tonbridge 7 miles. Comfortable Farm- 
house improved and modernised regardless 
of cost a few years ago, in quiet orchard 
setting only 14 miles from main line station 
(under 1 hour town). 4-5 bed., 38 elegant 
reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, kitchen with 
Esse and ample offices. Oil-fired central 
heating. Good outbuildings, garage and 
conservatory. Main e.l. and water. Matured 
secluded garden with small stream, apple and 
pear orchard, in all 3+ acres. £5,750 freehold. 
—Sole Agents: LAMBERT & SYMES, F.R.I.C.S., 
Paddock Wood (Tel. 325). 


To Let 


O LET. Old Sussex Farmhouse near 

Arundel. 3 rec., 4 main beds., 3 attics, 
boxroom, etc. Completely modernised. 
Garage (2 cars) and outbuildings. Available 
from August. Rent £200 p.a.—Box 746. 


Wanted 


USSEX. Wanted, 250-500 acres Mixed 

Farm; private advertiser. Solicitors’ and 
bankers’ references given. Replies strictly 
confidential. Box 756. 


LEASE FOR SALE 


fl, 500 REQUIRED for lease of self- 

contained wing of country man- 
sion situated in well-maintained grounds of 
about 20 acres, within 18 miles west of 
London; accommodation provides for 3 bed- 
rooms, living room and dining space, internal 
decorations only required to be carried out 
by purchaser. £350 p.a. exclusive.—Box 777. 


TO LET 
Furnished 
HARMING newly-decorated country 
Mats, converted, guest house, over- 


looking sea and within -5 minutes walk. 
Glorious views, healthy position, well known 
corner in East Sussex. Ideal for holiday 
periods. Peaceful and quiet. Inspection in- 
vited.—Hill Top, Chichill, Pett, nr. Hastings. 
ARTMOOR (Hexworthy). Holiday 
“Cottage, 4/5 beds. Fishing, riding, near 
hotel.—JUNIPER HOUSE, Boars Hill, Oxford. 
JACOBEAN Country House (part more 
recent) near Battle. 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, etc., with staff flat 
of 3 rooms, kitchen and bathrm. 1 acre lovely 
grounds with gardener. Daily help in house. 
Produce from farm. Stabling and grazing 
for pony if desired. To let for a year or so. 


14 gns. p.w. to include gardener.— 
TURNER, LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount 
St., W.1. GRO. 2838. 

Unfurnished 


SELF- -CONTAINED Second Floor Flat, 

Lymington High Street. Large sitting 
room, double bedroom, entrance hall, bath- 
room and w.c. Modern kitchen. (Central 
heating. Separate domestic hot water. 
Redecorated throughout. Available for 3 or 5 
years. Rent £175 plus rates. No premium.— 
Apply Box 770. 


PROPERTY WANTED 


(AQGRICULTURAE INVESTMENT re- 
quired to purchase in South-east 
Midlands area, preferably one large farm of 
300 acres or more, let to good tenant. 


ANTIQUE BUSINESS FOR SALE dy 
to ill health of owner. Established cop 
cern comprising two well-stocked sho 
larger property approx. 1,200 sq. ft. occu 
ing excellent position main thoroughfa 
Chelsea consists of 2 spacious showroom: 
2 offices, workroom, etc. The other, i} 
adjacent area, has shop, office, self-containel) 
flat with storage space and garden. Ver) 
low rentals, valuable lease. Would sell bus’ 
nesses or leases separately. Principals onl 
Any reasonable offer considered.—Box 76 


BUILDING SITES 


For Sale 


HINDHEAD, SURREY. Lovely vie 
across valley. #? acre, level and slope! 
Bldg. consent. Shops, gas, water, elec., gol 


course. £850. Ascot 1359 or Box 768. | 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


ote AND OBSOLETE PROPERTI 
removed quickly and cheaply. _ Ver 
large properties purchased. Devon, Dorge 
and Somerset.— WADSWORTH DEMOLITION is 
Ltp., Newton Poppleford, Devon. 


OVERSEAS 
Estate Agents 


OUTHERN RHODESIA. If you ar 

contemplating settling in this land 
opportunity, consult THE SALISBURY Boam 
OF EXECUTORS, LTD. (Established 1895), Bo 
21, Salisbury. Lists of all types of Farms, Busi 
nesses. Investment and House available 
Our Real Estate Department will be plea 
to help newcomers to the colony. Other ser} 
vices available. Trusts and Estates adj 
ministered. Loans and Investments arranged! 
Insurance Company and other secretaryships| 


Farms 


ENYA. Dairy Farm. 1,150 acres. 

Friesian cows and followers. Extensivi) 
dairy equipment, tractor, implements. Excel 
lent furnished house, swimming pool, bailiff’ 
house, fine range buildings. Net profit ove 
£3,000 p.a. increasing. All-in valuatioi 
£23,000. Price £13,500 cash, balance over w 
to 20 years at 44% o.n.o.—Write F. & ¥F 
100, Bourne Hill, London, N.13. 
KENYA, 978 a. highly developed Mixe 

Farm on slopes of Mt. Elgon; rich loan 
suitable for maize, wheat, coffee, pyrethrun) 
and dairying; altitude 6,600 ft., rainfall 42in, 
temperature 52 to 84. Permanent stream 
hydrams; irrigated fruit, flower and vegel 
table garden; full range implements, officia 
recorded herd and crops, £40,000. —Full pa 
ticulars from B. J. SPRATT, Kitale, Kenya, 01 
East Africa House, Trafalgar Square. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


BENTALLS, LTD., KINGSTON-ON-| 
THAMES. Removals to any part of 
Britain. Shipping Department with wor! 
wide experience. First-class storage 
modern depository. Estimates free, , 
HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, S.W.13. | 
movals, home and abroad, furni 
storage. World-famous for efficient service!} 
reliable packing and careful storage.| (Tel. }} 
RIVerside 6615). 
HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemé 
offer one of the most comprehens 
removals and storage services in the § 
coast. Their large and experienced staff p 
quickly and with meticulous care. 
warehouse affords first-class storage for 
long as you wish. And their service ine 
packing and shipping overseas. Hstinu 
without obligation, from Commerical R 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 
JOSEPH MAY, LTD., move prom 
expertly, cheerfully. Return joads_ 
costs.—Estimates free from 31-37, 
Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: MUSeum 241 
OVERSEAS REMOVALS. 
effects packed and forwarded by PICK 
FORDS, removers and_ storers. First- 
storage. Branches in all large towns. Hea 
Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, N- 
(Tel.: CAN. 4444). e 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern cow 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 2 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (16). 
BERKs, BUCKS and surrounding g¢ Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incor } 
Watts & Son), 23, Market Place. ng 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


| 


Particulars and price to the buyer’s Agents: 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co., 9, St. Mary’s Road, 
Market Harborough (Tel. 2411). 
COTTAGE, MAISONETTE, wing, out- 
building, flat, etc., within mile station, 
30 minutes London. Adjoining river, wood- 
land, or common. Max. £3,000. —Box 767. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. A rural 
Country House in South Leies. or 
Rutland border, not too isolated, with 4-5 
bedrooms, garage, secluded gardens; will go 
about £5,500 for suitable house; usual com- 
mission required. —Particulars to HOLLOW AY, 
Prick & Co., Estate Agents, Market 
Harborough (Tel. 2411). 


DEVON and Exeter and District.—W#it 
TON & LAING, Auctioneers, 
Agents and Surveyors, 20, Queen Street, 
Exeter (Tel. 59395-6), and at Tiverton. 
DEVON AND SOMERSET 
HUSSEYS (Est. 1777), s 
Chartered Auctioneers & Estate Age 
17, Gandy St., Exeter (Tel. 74002). ; 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 1179 - 1181—All other classi 
advertisements. 
RATES AND ADDRESS FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 1179 
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MISS: CELIA CUBITT 


Miss Celia Cubitt is the younger daughter of Col. the Hon. and Mrs. Guy Cubitt, of High Barn, Effingham, 
Surrey, and a niece of Lord Ashcombe 
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PRESERVING HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


HEN the Historic Buildings Councils 
were appointed in 1953 to advise the 
Minister of Works on the preservation 

of outstanding buildings from public funds, it 
was said in many quarters that the £250,000 to 
be provided annually by the Government for 
grants would prove quite inadequate, even 
backed by the £500,000 available over five years 
from the Land Fund for the purchase of proper- 
ties. The report of the Council for England 
covering 1956 gives an interesting review of the 
position after three years’ experience. To the 
end of that year 303 grants, out of 1,294 
applications, had been made to the value of 
£865,654, of which £418,284 had been expended, 
or an annual average of about £140,000. The 
disparity between the: number of applications 
and grants is mainly due to the Council’s 
rejection of the remainder as not qualifying as 
“of national importance.” It is maintained, and 
general knowledge tends to confirm, that during 
the Council’s existence no historic building of 
the first importance has been demolished or left 
to decay. To the figures quoted must be added, 
of course, those for Scotland and Wales for 
them to be comparable with the original annual 
grant; and it is pointed out that at the end of 
1956 a number of grants had been offered which, 
if accepted, would have substantially increased 
the total. Moreover, the expenditure incurred 
in previous commitments has continued to rise 
steadily, and the English Council has itself 
needed for the past two years to recommend 
grants at an annual rate of some £350,000. This 
has hitherto been met by the Treasury’s in- 
creasing the allocation by the £100,000 pre- 
viously unexpended. But, although as yet the 
prophets of inadequacy have been proved 
wrong, it is clear, the report says, from applica- 
tions received and anticipated, that “‘over the 
next few years a provision for Great Britain 
substantially greater than £250,000 will be 
needed.”’ 

Actually an impressively larger amount 
than the Treasury's contribution has been spent 
on the repair of the buildings concerned. The 
procedure by which the owner is expected to 
contribute to the cost, or alternatively bears 
that of improvements not eligible for grants, has 
meant that the total programme of repairs, to 
which grants totalling £865,000 have been 
offered, is estimated to be worth £1? million. 
The implication of this welcome fact is that the 
system of grants goes far to encourage and re- 
assure Owners not to throw in their hands but 
to stay put and invest in their historic houses. 
The relative liberality of the grants made to 
“useless” but architecturally important garden 
architecture (Stowe, Hagley, Shugborough, 
Rousham and Castle Howard are among the 
instances given) is a complementary aspect of 
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this system of helping owners with expenditure 
outside their needs for bare maintenance. 

Fairly numerous grants for town buildings 
have been made, but the Council favours the 
system, instituted and successfully working at 
Bath, by which an annual grant, in connection 
with a contribution from the local authority, is 
made to a local committee to deal with a town’s 
needs “comprehensively. Such a co-operative 
arrangement has now been made with King’s 
Lynn, and an experimental scheme for the 


Regency terraces of Brighton and Hove has. 


been proposed. But, among the factors handi- 
capping the Council’s work, the report again 
draws attention to the lack of co-operation 
experienced with some local authorities. Lord 
Esher, as Chairman of the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings, has also 
brought up the difficulty with regard to The 
Grange, Fulham, which, despite the Building 
Preservation Order put on it by the Minister in 
1954, the Fulham Borough Council have left to 
decay. As the law stands, a B.P.O. puts an 
owner under no obligation to preserve the 
building, merely not to pull it down—until it 
becomes a “‘ dangerous structure.’’ The national 
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THE ROCK GARDEN 


HIS tiny Alpine slope in winter lies 
Grey vock, brown pockets bare as fields new 
ploughed, 
Stone carpeted with lichen, under skies 
Snow-filled. Now first the aconite, gold head, 
Green ruff, braves all; next scilla, heavenly blue 
As skies to come; ivis imperial 
Unfurls her pennant, spring has broken through 
And nothing can withstand his proud advance. 


Come May, aubretia like a waterfall, 
Sweet alyssum, pure snow-in-summer plant, 
The phlox, dianthus, fronds in crannied wall 
Ave gathered here; bright gentian, saxifrage. 
But when the midget roses open flower 
This Alpine garden knows its finest hour. 
SyLvia Norton. 
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policy on building preservation is framed on the 
assumption that local authorities, especially in 
towns, will do their legal share. In the light of 
these criticisms from two such authoritative 
sources, it is apparent that Parliament should 
take steps to stop this loophole. 


STATE PURCHASE 


WO notable combined operations involving 

the Ministry of Works’ buying properties 
on the Historic Buildings»Coungqils’ recommen- 
dation have recently taken place. 
Scottish Council’s initiative part of Inveraray, 
the stately little Argyllshire town laid out by 
Roger Morris and "Robert Mylne, is to be 
acquired for £12,550 from the late Duke of 
Argyll’s trustees. The Town Council, to whom 
the properties concerned will be transferred, 
will receive a grant of £26,000 under the 
Historic Buildings and Ancient Monuments Act 
which, with an annual grant of £500 for twenty 
years and the normal subsidy under the Housing 
Act, will pay for reconditioning the houses—the 
cost of which has been the reason for the Argyll 
Trustees’ parting with the property. A contri- 
bution of £3,750 is to be made to the scheme 
by the trustees themselves, representing the 
balance of the sum remaining to them after 
payment of death duties on the transaction. 
The other case is that of Dyrham Park, in 
Gloucestershire, home of the Blathwayts 
since it was built from Talman’s designs, 
and completely furnished, about 1700. The 
house and much of its contents were offered 
to and provisionally accepted by the 
Treasury in leu of death duties, when it was 
found that their value exceeded the amount of 
the duty, so that only part of the contents 
could be accepted, involving the breaking up of 
an artistic unity. The remainder was therefore 
put in the market. But at the representation of 
the H.B.C. and the National Trust that the 
Minister would draw on the Land Fund to keep 
house and collection together, arrangements have 
been made for the Ministry of Works to acquire 
the house and its most important contents and 
for them to pass, after repairs, to the National 
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' precedent. It is by no means unknown for a Bill | 


On the - 


Trust. This important historic unity has thus 
been preserved and what seemed likely to be a 
deplorable situation avoided. 


A MEASURE TO REMEMBER 


N moving the Second Reading of the Winfrith — 
Heath Bill, Mr. Reginald Maudling acknow- | 
ledged that the task of reconciling national ( 
needs with the desire to preserve the beauty of 
the countryside is a difficult one. The need to 
maintain the nation’s valuable lead in develop- 
ing atomic power, and the urgency of construct- 
ing an extension of the Harwell atomic research 
establishment, made the defence of Winfrith — 
Heath particularly difficult from the outset. 2 
The Bill to extinguish the commoners’ rights is — 
an inevitable sequel to the major decision, and 
the House of Commons could do little but r 
acquiesce. Those who look ahead, however, © 
could wish that more had been said in the debate 
to impress upon the present Government, its } 
successors and their officials that the procedure 
adopted on this occasion in relation to com- 
moners’ rights should not be regarded as a 


passed for a specific purpose to be used as a pre- 
cedent for another measure for a different 
purpose, pursued in different circumstances. So f 
many national authorities have been set up in 
the last decade, and so many others are fore- 
shadowed in political programmes, that “na- 
tional need”’ and “urgency’’ may well become 
the standard pleas whenever the plans of the — 
powerful authorities come into conflict with 
individual rights and public amenities. Depart- 
mental memories are long. The Winfrith Heath | 
Bill is likely to be noted well in official quarters. 
It is to be hoped that it will be equally well — 
remembered, in a different sense, by Members — 

of Parliament. 


COSTLY INFECTION 


OOT-AND-MOUTH disease is a trial that | 

has been with us too frequently in recent 
months and indeed through the past year. The 
cost has run to over £1 million. Since the 
beginning of March there have been eight — 
primary outbreaks, of which those in Kent, — 
Cornwall and Sussex involved the Continental 
type of virus. The others were attributed to 
feeding swill that contained South American 
meat. We cannot bar swallows and other birds 
flying across from France, where the disease has 
been prevalent lately. We can impress on the ~ 
French, the need, in their interests and ours, to 
use every means, including vaccination, to 
cordon off outbreaks. Holland and Denmark 
have had considerable success with this method. 
As for chilled and frozen meat from South 
America, we must continue to press for more — 
effective inspection and quarantine of animals — 
destined for our meat trade. The Minister of © 
Agriculture, at the prompting of the Royal — 
Agricultural Society, is taking this up afresh — 
with Argentina. 


FIFTY YEARS OF BRITISH BIRDS 2 


| 
| 
ONE of the influences that have moulded 4 
the growth of field ornithology in this — 
country during the past half century has been — 
greater than that of the monthly periodical | 
British Birds, which was founded exactly fifty ai 
years ago. So much of what is taken for granted © | 
to-day in the study of birds (co-operative | 
enquiries by ama-eurs, the ringing scheme, the 
British Trust for Ornithology, the Handbook o 
British Birds) grew directly or indirectly from 
ideas put forward by the late H. F. Witherby 
the founder of British Birds and its editor from 
1907 to 1943. From the start British Birds 
aimed at encouraging the advancement of know- 
ledge about birds, mainly birds of the British 
Isles, by giving news of general interest about — 
them, supported, wherever possible, by photo- 
graphs that would not be mere portraits but 
illustrate some point of special interest. These 
two basic principles are exemplified in the June — 
issue, the 50th Anniversary Number (Witherby, — 
3s.), which, in addition to a review of t 
periodical’s history and tributes to it from a 
over the world, contains an illustrated account 
of the breeding of collared doves, birds new te 
the British list, in Norfolk, and photographs — 
showing the winking action of the dipper and the — 
striking courtship dance of great-crested grebes, 
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A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


I’ now looks like being a mediocre year for soft 
fruit in this part of the world. There is time, 
of course, for gooseberries to swell and 
currants too, but, judging by the fruit on the 
trees, I think it most unlikely that there will be 
anything of a surplus to worry about. Last year 
we had more black currants than we knew what 
to do with. I am not greatly troubled if goose- 
berries get over-ripe and fall to the birds, but 
(black currants are a different thing. They make 
my favourite jam, they provide a thirst- 
quenching drink and I hate to see them going to 
-jwaste, so that, no matter how the midges or the 
fish are biting, I sit down to pick them, settling 
imat the bush as a dairy-maid settles in to milk a 
cow. This happens every year right on the eve 
of our annual holiday. Making jam and picking, 
topping and tailing fruit are invariably still on 
imy mind several days after I am officially 
relaxing. 

I don’t think I shall have much to worry 
about this summer. The black currants aren’t 
going to be all that plentiful. With apples and 
pears I am not so sure. The tip-bearing pears 
promise to be loaded. The apples have set 

nicely, although the June drop is yet to come. 
Perhaps the most hopeful tree is one I had from 
a friend some years ago. The gorse at the end of 
the gardens had been on fire, and this little tree, 
which had just started bearing, suffered a set- 
back. In the following year it had only one 
apple on it. It was such an excellent apple that 
when my friend offered the tree to me, because 
he was moving away, I accepted it readily, 
although I had very little room in which to 
plant it. Since that year it has continued to 
‘bear only half a dozen apples, but they are so 
tasty that I have never thought of getting rid 
bf the little tree. This year it seems to be going 
to have a bumper crop, and that is what most 
inexpert gardeners, like myself, wait for. Even 
the ancient apple tree above it has its bumper 
year, and, having done precisely nothing to 
\deserve the bounty, I am always deeply grateful. 


| * * 
| * 


HEN I hear people say that there are 
more cuckoos about than usual, or fewer 
cuckoos for that matter, I always smile. Unless 
jone goes out and listens for cuckoos and jidenti- 
lies them, who can say that there are more? 
[f one doesn’t hear so many, one must listen 
|leliberately to be able to say that district hasn’t 
had so many as in former years. Nevertheless, 
[ am prepared to stick my neck out and say 
that the cuckoo seems uncommonly quiet here- 
abouts this year. I have been listening and have 
aeard one or two, but there is no chorus of 
them. One doesn’t rejoice in the sound of two 
or three at once with perhaps an odd one or two 
n the distance, to make the world seem basking 
nm the summer it used to have long ago. 

| I didn’t hear the cuckoo nearly so early as 
i did last year or the year before, and there 
wen’t so many of them about. I remarked on 
this to a friend, and he said he was inclined to 
vgree, but he disagreed with me over partridges. 
‘He had heard more of them this season. In fact, 
jie said, the golf course, across which he walks 
with his dog in the early morning, has two nice 
soveys on it. I had been ready to put in a 
gloomy word about partridges, but I was glad 
‘0 be proved wrong. I just haven’t been at 
the right place at the right time to hear the 
_partridges talking before dusk. 


* * 
* 


HE cuckoo calls at almost any hour 

of the day, I suppose, but never quite so 
egularly as in the morning when the sun is 
‘oming up, or in the evening when it is going 
lown, and there are always cuckoos on the 
ringe of the uplands and the territory favoured 
vy the pipits. At least once a week I visit these 
laces, and during the week I have ample 
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FALLOW DEER AT DUNHAM PARK, CHESHIRE 


opportunity to hear the cuckoo. The cuckoo 
just didn’t come in such numbers, or I am very 
much mistaken. 

* ¥ * 

FEW weeks ago I visited a place dearly 

loved by wrens and failed to find a 
nest or see a sign of them. They had always 
been there at that time or even a week or two 
earlier, striving to make nests that the boys of 
the village never tired of destroying. At last, I 
concluded, a generation of wrens had come to 
know that this was a bad place in which to 
attempt to breed. They had given up their 
efforts to build near the stream among the 
mossy banks and mouldering trees. 

It is quite plain that I was wrong in this 
conclusion. The wrens are now nesting, a little 
late, I feel, in as considerable numbers as ever, 
and they are being persecuted as much as ever. 
The survival of the wren here seems fraught 
with danger, and the blue tit would have just 
as hard a time but for the fact that it has the 
sense to choose a hole in a tree, or, as it has at 
the cottage, a niche in the dry-stone wall that 
cannot be reached unless one decides to take 
the wall down. 

* * * 

Bites killing of a poultry-raiding badger was 

again an item in my local paper not long 
ago. It was, as usual, an offence on the part of 
an old and sickly badger, but the farmer who 
destroyed it said that it was the biggest he could 
recall having seen. Badgers, like foxes, I believe, 
vary in size in different parts of the country. It 
is often said that hill foxes tend to be big, but 
I am not sure about this. The hill foxes I have 
seen have tended to be on the smaller side, 
lean and wiry creatures, as opposed to the more 
thick-set, sleeker foxes of the lowlands. With 
badgers it is harder to say. The biggest I have 
seen was one I found dead by the roadside, and 
it came from a badger haunt I have known for 
many years. Badgers in that place were always 
said to be of a good size, but I was never able to 


MAAAAAAAAAMMMMA 
COLLECTORS’ NUMBER 


Next week’s issue of Country Lire will 
be our annual Collectors’ Number and, in 
addition to a review of the Antique 
Dealers’ Fair, will contain articles on the 
restoration of antique furniture, by R. W. 
Symonds, and on old English paintings on 
glass, by G. Bernard Hughes. It will also 
include articles on a Hogarth conversation 
piece, by Ralph Edwards, and on 
engravingson pottery, by Stanley W. Fisher. 


verify this until I found the dead one and then 
met a man who had shot an outsize badger in 
the same gulley as mine had been inhabiting. 
How big is a big badger? Fifty pounds in weight? 
Legend and the half-light in which local people 
usually see them make them all at least half a 
hundredweight and capable of snapping a shin- 
bone. A badger is a formidable animal and a 
match for most dogs when cornered, but has 
there ever been a case of a man having his shin 
broken by a badger? I very much doubt it, in 
spite of the bigger and better badgers that are 
said to be native to this part of the country. 
* * 
* 
OST-MORTEMS on trout are among my 
rituals after a day’s fishing, and experience 
tells me that, apart from the occasional olive 
and minor meal of midge larvae, trout in 
mountain lakes live mainly on water beetles and 
caddis grubs. They take the caddis when it is 
hatched into what the angler calls a sedge, but 
the grub is oftener found than the fly. The 
thing to do is to fish at least one beetle on a wet- 
fly cast, plus a rough black fly of some descrip- 
tion with a bit of silver tinsel in its make-up; 
and something in the shape of an olive, perhaps 
Greenwell’s Glory or the March Brown, serves 
as well as anything. My choice for a dry fly is, of 
course, a representation of a dark sedge, for 
trout, many authorities are now ready to con- 
cede, see a silhouette and nothing of the colour 
of a fly on the surface. 

This knowledge should equip an angler to 
catch a trout from a mountain tarn so long as 
fish take the fly. There is only one snag to it all. 
When it rains everything changes. A trout, big 
or small, loves above all the garden fly or the 
earthworm, with an occasional black slug 
thrown in. It is disappointing to discover this. 
My second blank day this season was due to the 
fact that the voice of experience was silent while 
I cast the fly to no effect. At length, just before 
I took myself home, I met an angler with four 
fine trout, taken by worming. Would he allow 
me to examine their stomachs? He would, and 
did. I quickly performed the post-mortems. It 
had teemed with rain the previous day and the 
fish had been feasting on countless worms. 
Could one blame them? I fancy that a single 
worm contains more nourishment for a trout 
than a hundred flies. 

I went gloomily home. What were the fish 
taking to-day? Well, ina way, they were taking 
a rise out of me, but one doesn’t believe this sort 
of thing in the first hour, and even in the last 
hour hope dies hard as a dry fly is drifted or 
dragged on the surface as a change from a wet 
fly twitched and allowed to sink beneath. 
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ADMIRAL BLAKE’S BIRTHPLACE 


By BRYAN LITTLE | 


BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET aa 


OR those who must drive through 
pico particularly if they 

make their journey during a sum- 
mer week-end, the town is apt to 
linger in the mind as a vexing, time- 
wasting incident. The streets and the 
bridge are a classic reminder that our 
road system is still, in many important 
places, more suited to the fly wagon 
and the post-chaise than to the de- 
mands of the internal combustion age. 
On such occasions of frustrating delay 
the traveller through Bridgwater has 
little appetite left to consider history or 
to admire good building. He may, 
indeed, realise, as he crawls in spasms 
up Fore-street from the bridge to 
Cornhill, that Admiral Blake’s vigorous 
statue is backed, in the Market Hall, 
by an excellent curved colonnade of 
the Greek Revival. But properly to 
appreciate the merits of Bridgwater he 
must do more than alight for an hour 
or so. He must walk away from the 
main streets to districts whose names 
associate them with Franciscan friars 
or the Timon of Alexander Pope. 

The congestion of Bridgwater is 
due now for relief by a through road 
and a new bridge (to be called Blake 
Bridge) across the River Parrett a little 
upstream from the present crossing. 
This will, topographically speaking, be 
the greatest change that Bridgwater 
has known in a thousand years. In the 
meantime, and for the next few months, 
the course of A38 will run straight 
through the town. The dense traffic in 
Bridgwater recalls and affirms the first 
purpose of thisancient urban settlement. 

As a coasting haven, for tanker barges and 
motor coasters instead of ketches and brigan- 
tines, the Parrett still does fair business, but 
the port of Bridgwater, relatively speaking, is a 
smaller thing than once it was. The town 
remains busy with its local industries. Some of 
these are of long standing in the place. Others 
are challengingly new. Moreover, Bridgwater 
still takes its age-old place as an essential, 
unavoidable crossing-point over a fiercely tidal, 
unfordable river whose deep-cleft, unfathom- 
ably muddy bed lies pat across the high- 
way from the Midlands and Bristol to the 


THE MARKET HALL AND STATUE TO ADMIRAL ROBERT BLAKE, WHO WAS BORN: 
AT BRIDGWATER IN 1598. The tercentenary of his death, which took place in Plymouth Sound i in 
August, 1657, is being commemorated in Bridgwater on June 16 


farther west. The alluvium of its brown 
river has meant more to Bridgwater than the 
raw material for Bath bricks and Bridgwater 
tiles. 

The town’s very name betokens its lasting 
purpose. First it was plain Brugie. Then, from 
its Norman landlord, Walter de Douai, it 
became the Bridge of Walter. From Norman 
times, and till the 17th century, the bridge was 
closely commanded by one of Somerset’s strong- 
est castles. Commerce, with so prosperous a 
hinterland of farmers and .clothiers, followed 
naturally, and the status of a! borough, late in 
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THE HOUSE WHERE ADMIRAL BLAKE WAS BORN 
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the Middle Ages, went hand in hand with the | 
possession of a hospital and a friary as well as a_ 
spacious parish church. But seaborne and river | 
commerce were more lasting threads in the’ 
story of the town. It was commercial Bridg- 
water which gave prosperity, under Elizabeth I, 
to the merchants Robert Blake and Humphrey) 
his son. In 1598 the younger and more famous | 
Robert Blake, destined to become Cromwell's | 
Admiral, was born in Bridgwater. His boy-| 
hood, before his days at Oxford, would have |} 
lain among the coasters and colliers which) 
crowded the quay of Somerset’s chief port. 

In the Civil War the town was long held by. 
the Royalists. It underwent a short, fierce | 
siege, which proved devastating for Eastover, | 
that eastern quarter which lies across the 
Parrett. But so mercantile a community was 
of Puritan sympathies despite a royal garrison. ; 
In later years it proved a Nonconformist strong-| 
hold even more zealous than Taunton for Mon- | 
mouth when the “Mushroom King” came 10} 
Bridgwater, proclaimed and as yet unbeaten, i) 
the middle days of his brief campaign. When | 
he came a second time, the town’s enthusi-_ 
asm was prudently dimmed as the Duke made) 
it his last headquarters before his night i 
disaster. 


Yet few buildings in Bridgwater survive 
recognisably from the Middle Ages or from the. 
days of Blake or Monmouth. Medieval work | 
does, indeed, lie embedded in the structure of 
buildings which present later facades. The, 
plain exterior of Blake’s birthplace conceals’ 
spacious rooms and Tudor fireplaces, and the 
half timbering of one house close by the church 
is made more elaborate by a profusion of late 
Tudor or Jacobean carved designs. But Bridg- : 
water’s aspect, in the main, is that of a Georgian 
and 19th-century town. Even the historie’ 
bridge has many times been replaced and is | 
now a structure of Victorian ironwork. The 
medieval stone bridge had little chance, on so 
busy a road, of outlasting the coaching age. 
But pictures make one sadly regret the passing 
of its successor, a graceful, upwardly curving 
single span of iron, cast in the 1790s at the 
famous Midland works of Coalbrookdale. 
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THE WEST QUAY: “THE PORT OF BRIDGWATER IS A SMALLER THING THAN ONCE IT WAS” 


Bridgwater’s one really important mediz- 
val building is St. Mary’s Church. It is a large, 
spread out, heavily restored and altered late 
Gothic building, a typically town church with 
chapels enough for the guilds and chantries of 
pre-Reformation Bridgwater. The spire, the 
Screen and the picture are of outstanding 
pote. 

The spire at Bridgwater is rare among 
those of English medizval parish churches, for 
its exact date, its designer’s name and its cost 
are all known. It rises above an early-14th- 
century tower of red sandstone, stumpy, solid, 
\too low for dignity or grace. Clearly this tower 
seemed inadequate, in the 1360s, for the parish 
church of so considerable a town. It was too 


| 
| 
| 


early, as yet, for the great period of tower 
building in Somerset. The parishioners decided, 
without enlarging their tower, to build upon it 
a stone spire of rare delicacy and grace. For 
their designer they chose Nicholas Waleys, of 
Bristol. Money was gathered from the towns- 
men, from those who dwelt in the hamlets of 
the parish, from offerings ev devotione and from 
legacies. The work was done in the year 1367. 
The cost, most of it in payments to Waleys as 
master mason, but some in beer money for 
those who carted stone or felled timber, was 
£143 13s. 54d. The results are with us to-day— 
the most beautiful spire in Somerset, its effect 
diminished only by the homespun squatness of 
the tower whence Monmouth with his 


“perspective glass’’ scanned the dispositions 
of his uncle’s army out at Westonzoyland. 

The rich screen was once across the chancel 
entrance; it now partitions off the large chapel 
which holds the Corporation pews. It would 
have been new in Blake’s young days: an opu- 
lent, barbaric stretch of Jacobean woodwork. 
Its thickly encrusted decoration has no religious 
symbolism, only a profusion of arabesques, of 
Corinthian capitals, of spires and strapwork, of 
masks and of grotesque nudes, herms and 
dragons. 

Within the chancel, by way of contrast, one 
has less of the lavish crudity of Jacobean 
England than of the sophisticated brilliance of 
the Rome whose master artist was Bernini. Even 


HOUSE ON THE WEST QUAY KNOWN AS THE LIONS, It was the home of Benjamin Holloway, at one time supervisor of the building 


}work of James Brydges, Duke of Chandos, who had ambitious 


CHAPEL IN DAMPIET-STREET 


plans for Bridgwater early in the 18th century. 


(Right) THE UNITARIAN 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY. The spire was built in 1367 by Nicholas Waleys. 


were Bridgwater Church the ugliest of 
Victorian buildings it would, for its picture 
alone, demand a visit. I know of no more 
splendidly arresting. painting in any English 
church than Bridgwater’s Deposition from the 
Cross. Its artist and its origins are unknown. 
It was given, in the 1780s, by Lord Anne 
Poulett, often M.P. for the borough. (Queen 
Anne had been his godmother : hence his chris- 
tianname.) Itseems certainly to be by a master 
of the Roman seicénto. Its lifeless body is that 
of a beardless Christ; at His head St. John sits 
bowing his own head in his hands. At the foot 
of the rough, stark Cross the Magdalene stands 
with her arms demonstratively outstretched. 
At the Magdalene’s feet the Virgin falls back in 


A) 


THE JACOBEAN SCREEN IN ST. MARY’S CHURCH. (Right) DEPOSITION FROM THE CRO. 
ABOVE THE HIGH ALTAR 


a deep swoon of prostrate grief. Her face, as she 
lies pierced by the seven swords of her sorrows, 
is almost that of Bernini’s sculptured St. Teresa 
in her no less passionate ecstasy of spiritual 
joy. 

For the best of secular Bridgwater one must 
roam the area once occupied by the castle. 
After the siege of 1645 the great fortress was 
almost wholly destroyed; its empty site lay 
awaiting development. Then in 1721 the manor 
and lordship of Bridgwater were bought, as one 
of his many speculations, by James Bry-lges, 
Duke of Chandos, Alexander Pope’s Timon. 
He had ambitious plans for the Somerset port 
and hoped to make it another Bristol, with glass 
furnaces, soapworks, shipbuilding and general 


(Right) THE VICTORIAN TIMBER ROOF OF THE NAVE: 


ig 
industrial development to accompany the work 
of the harbour. He also planned to lay out @ 
new, spacious quarter of the town in the area of 
the old castle. His surveyor at Cannons drew 
out a ground plan. Edward Shepherd, who had 
designed Chandos’s never-completed mansion im 
Cavendish-square, made plans for a new custom 
house, which, like most of the Duke’s London 
residences, was never built. The man who 


actually supervised the work done at Bridg= 
water was a local builder named Benjamin Hol= 
loway; like others who worked on Chandos’s 
architectural ventures, he was duly superseded: 

Nor was the Duke’s manorial lordship of 
long duration. Bristol competition proved too 
much for his commercial schemes, and Chandos 
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) cted with his rights in 1734. By that 
jie, however, Castle-street, of the 
vatest dignity and charm, had been 
mpleted. A square of similar de- 
n was to have been laid out at the 
i of Castle-street, on the site of the 

xp, but the present King-square, 
\ch its tall, dignified late Georgian 
jases in mellow red brick, is some 
| ty years later than Chandos’s time. 
The best relic of these 13 busy 
jars is Castle-street. It runs gently 
jwn from King-square to the Quay; 
| houses would have been those of the 
|»sperous merchants of Chandos’s 
: 


jurgent Bridgwater. They are of 
le pink brick, with dressings of 
j}ne. In their main design they are 
Jaost uniform, being pre-Palladian, 
/ch bolection mouldings round some 
he doors and nearly all the windows. 
riety, however, crept into the de- 
/ns for the doorways. For some are 
/endid with rich Ionic or Corinthian 
jasters, and along the frieze of one 
jach is Roman Doric are two render- 
‘ss of Chandos’s monogram with its 
al coronet above. This monogram 
jsurs again over the doorway of 
lloway’s own house on the West 
ay. It is known as The Lions, from 
|2 two grotesquely sculptured animals 
jcched on its gateposts. The house is 
/an idiosyncratic design, its red and 
jlow brickwork picked out with 
ne adornments displaying a con- 


| The district of Castle-street is by MERCHANTS OF CHANDOS’S RESURGENT BRIDGWATER” 
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GEORGIAN HOUSES IN CASTLE-STREET AND (right) KING-SQUARE 


no means the only rewarding byway in Bridgwater. 
Friarn-street once ran past the Franciscan precincts. 
It is now a quiet thoroughfare, with its neat Georgian 
houses of varying 18th-century dates. Not far away 
is Dampiet-street, holding its architectural surprise in 
the Unitarian chapel. The splendid shell hood of the 
door is a relic of the first building of 1688, but the rest, 
with its interior recalling that of a Wren church, is 
exactly 100 years later. A gracefully Adamesque facade 
conceals a nave whose seating is still Georgian and whose 
barrel vault is held up by slender Tuscan pillars. 

Last of all, Bridgwater may be proud of its excellent 
set of buildings inspired by the Greek Revival. Of these, 
the Market Hall, with its circular Ionic portico, is easily 
the best known. It was started in 1826, and the designer 
was John Bowen, a local architect; the idea for his curved 
colonnade looking down the main street may have 
come from Cockerell’s similar, though Corinthian, feature 
in the Atheneum at the foot of Park-street in Bristol. 
Close to the Market Hall are the Clarence Hotel and the 
Baptist Chapel, the latter rebuilt in 1837 with an im- 
posingly pedimented Ionic front. Less conspicuous, but 
certainly not to be missed by those who have learnt that 
Bridgwater must be perambulated to be judged at its true 
value, is the delightful little Grecian Ionic County Court 
: ; am 0: mecca House, tucked away up a side alley off Fore-street, but 
Oe 3 SE ae < none the less a delightful terminal to an appreciative side 


; glance. 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH, REBUILT IN 1837 Photographs: National Buildings Record. 
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FOLLOWING A WOUNDED TIGRESS © 


O have been at the receiving end of a 

charge by a wounded tiger or panther is 

not a matter of self-congratulation. It is 
a thing that should not happen if normal pre- 
cautions are taken. If, through excitement or, 
more usually, impatience, a big-game hunter 
puts himself in this position with only his own 
life at stake, no one can accuse him of more than 
rashness or lack of judgement. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that he is in fact alone, and the lives of 
trackers or other unarmed and defenceless 
people are his responsibility. Obviously no one 
has the right to jeopardise anyone else’s life in 
order that he may acquire a trophy. 

I am aware that these are platitudes, and 
all prospective big-game hunters may feel that 
it could not happen to them. Unfortunately, I 
felt that myself, but it did happen, and looking 
back over it now I am still not sure how it could 
have been avoided. 

As a counsel of perfection a shot at a tiger 
or other dangerous animal should not be taken 
unless that shot is going to cause instant death. 
However accurately one’s rifle has been ‘‘zeroed”’ 
on the range, it is one thing to be lying on a 
firing point with two sandbags in front and put 
five rounds into a four-inch group at one hun- 
dred yards, and quite another to be confronted 
with a big cat suddenly in the jungle at one- 
fifth of that range. In these conditions it will 
often happen that a shot which should have 
been in the heart will be just a few inches 
farther back in the belly. This type of wound, 
ultimately fatal, does not interfere with the 
animal’s immediate movements, and so pro- 
duces the most dangerous conditions for the 
~ “follow-up.” 


* Ok OK 


One morning, some years ago, a brother 
officer and I were going through dense jungle in 
South Coimbatore in Southern India. It was 
about 7 o’clock on a lovely still May morning; 
the sun was not yet high enough to make the 
heat unpleasant. 

A scolding bird gave us the first warning of 
the tigress’s approach, and seconds later we saw 
her head appear through the dense undergrowth 
that fringed a shallow dry water-course about 
twenty-five yards in front of us. As only her 
face was visible it was difficult to judge where 
to shoot and my shot appeared ineffective. She 
leapt forward into the nullah, where she was 
lost to sight, but not before my companion 
managed to get in one shot from his double- 
barrelled .400 rifle. Cautiously we went forward, 
hoping to find her in the nullah, but only a very 
slight blood-trail was to be seen. Obviously the 
shot had struck behind the vital organs 

To add to our difficulties the inhabitants 
of this part of India speak Cannarese, and 
we had come down from the north to try for 
bison and tiger. We and our personal servants 
—two bearers and a khansama (cook)—soon 
found that our Hindustani was about as much 
use as Gaelic or Norwegian. Luckily we enlisted, 
in addition to the local trackers, a bilingual 
skinner who spoke and understood Hindustani 
in a very elementary form. This man provided 
our only means of interpretation and he was 
now back in our camp a mile or two away. We 
had no choice but to return to camp and make 
a plan to deal with what promised to be a most 
dangerous situation. 


* * x 


There are certain elementary rules which 
govern all cases of wounded dangerous game. 
First, any suffering animal, whether dangerous 
or not, must be put out of its misery as quickly 
as may be. Second, no dangerous animal must 
be left in a position to cause death or injury to 
other people. Third, an hour or so should be 
allowed before starting to follow up a wounded 
tiger so as to let it become less active through 
stiffmess. It also may allow time for it to have 
died. Fourth, it is folly to follow blindly 
through thick cover on the trail of a wounded 
tiger or panther, as it will know where you are 
long before you know where it is. Fifth, before 
any attempt is made to shoot it the tiger must 
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be located, and the more exactly it is located 
the less chance there is of an accident. 

Our problem, therefore, resolved itself into 
how we were to locate this tigress. 

Dunbar Brander, in Wild Animals in Central 
India, says “the most dangerous performance 
in the world which a sportsman is called upon to 
do is to follow up the trail of a wounded tiger.”’ 
He says this after comparing it with following 
up wounded African buffalo, African elephant 
and lion. He goes on to say that in following up 
a wounded tiger “strategy lies with the shikari 
and tactics with the tiger.” 

When we returned to the forest bungalow 
we had breakfast and held a council of war with 
our local trackers, our bilingual skinner pro- 
viding a rather sketchy interpretation of our 
Hindustani into Cannarese. How far we and our 
trackers got into each other’s minds it is difficult 
to say. 

The normal method of locating a ee 
involves throwing stones from suitable trees 
into the likely spots ahead, with the shikari up 
one tree where he can take a shot at anything 
moving. There were, however, no trees and the 
whole area was pleasant. Another method is to 
use a herd of water buffalo which will ring the 
tiger. The buffalo, at best only half domesticated 
by our standards, are apt to become completely 
wild under these conditions and extremely 
dangerous. This also did not arise as there were 
no buffalo to be found. A third method involves 
the use of dogs, but this was also impracticable. 
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SUFFOLK DAWN 


UTSIDE the country house, the silent dark 
Stifles the townsman, waking in the night 
And sighing for the dawn. He hears the clock 
Strike the dark hours, and then a cock 
Crows thin and faint. Then, long before 
The window blind is edged with light, 
He hears a bubbling fountain pour 
A golden stveam from heaven's height, 
And memory wakes and cries: the lark ! 


The lark’s the watchman who, while darkness still 
Submerges farm and field, mounts up to spy 
From the bright crest of his aerial hill 
The morning’s beacon light the sky. 
And from the zenith, sweet and shrill, 
Until the summer night descends, 
His joyous carol never stops; 
Flinging his praise to the world’s ends, 
He pours a blessing on the crops. 
FREDA C. Bonp. 
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There really did not appear to be any alter- 
native. to the one thing Dunbar Brander warns 
so strongly against—following up the trail until 
we came up with her. We therefore packed a 
good supply of first-aid equipment, including 
perchloride-of-mercury tablets, and set forth at 
about ten-thirty a.m. 

‘We reached the scene of our encounter at 
about eleven o’clock and would have given a 
great deal to have had some help from our 
scolding bird of the early morning to indicate 
where the tigress was now lying. My companion 
had his .400 double-barrelled rifle but, as my 
rifle was a bolt-action .404 Mauser, I left it with 
one of the men and carried my shotgun loaded 
with solid “lethal ball”’ cartridges. Hopefully 
I put four cartridges more into my pocket, 
though I felt that if the first two did not do the 
trick I should hardly be likely to reload. 

We had no difficulty in finding the trail in 
the dry nullah and, with one of us on each side 
and rather forward, the two trackers worked 
their way along the bottom. It was not a 
pleasant journey. We could see about five or 
six yards on either side, though farther along the 
nullah itself, and could in fact have stepped on 
to the tigress in many places. The necessity for 
absolute silence had been stressed, and to start 
with discipline was good, but a certain amount 
of chatter between the trackers soon started and 
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it was impossible to check this entirely. Webi 
probably gone some three hundred yards, taki 
a quarter of an hour, when we came to a bene 
the nullah with a steep overhanging bank abe 
six feet high on the left side. Here we for 
marks indicating unmistakably that the tig 


had lain down for some time, and claw mark $ 
the bank showed where she had climbed | 
almost certainly on hearing our approach. ~ 
Now it is a generally accepted fact the 
wounded tiger will move once and after that 
likely to charge. Also it is more likely to chag 
down hill than up hill. It is also a fact that wh 
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have seen a panther stop when confronted wi 
a tied-up goat for the same reason. This st¢ 
however, is only a momentary pause to alloy 
tiger, confronted with the unexpected, to mi 
as it were a new plan. The new plan is not li i : 
to be a pleasant one, however, and a tiger’¢ 
weigh over. thirty-five stone. This pause sho bu 
give time for one really effective shot at poi 
blank range. Hence my decision to carry ; 
double-barrelled twelve-bore shotgun rath 


than the bolt-action Mauser rifle. 


‘Cc 
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I climbed the six-foot bank out of the null 
and took up a position about three yards fi 
ward and on the right of the probable li 
while my companion climbed out and prepar 
to cover the tracker from the left. I think th 
one tracker had just come up as well, though 
this I am not sure. Certainly there were s 
three or four men in the nullah, including o 
who was carrying my rifle, when I heard 
heavy growl about thirty yards above me. i 
cover was very thick lantana, growing to abe 
four feet in height, not unlike wild curra 
bushes. What now took place occupied abe 
three seconds. A second growling roar, a 
obviously a large animal was coming my way 
great speed in a series of galloping bounds. 

The head appeared perhaps three tim 
almost hiding the whole body behind it, ea 
time seeming twice the size it was the ti 
before. She looked extremely unfriendly and 
her second bound I fired my right barrel at h 
This had no apparent effect, though I did in f 
hit her, and I am afraid I did not wait fort 
alleged “‘pull-up”’ before letting her have t 
left barrel. She was then four or five ya 
away and still going strong. Between my t 
shots I heard my companion fire; he haé 
better view as it was an oblique shot for’ 
The impetus of her charge prevented her | 
ping at my feet and the muzzle-blast of 
second shot probably made her shut her ey 
I was conscious of the fact that she tore pi 
within two feet of me and, swerving to her rig! 
crashed into bushes at my companion’s fee’ 

She was obviously unconscious when, B 
ing reloaded, I went over to investigate. 
companion had fallen backwards and his 
was in her mouth. He was trying to get 
rifle down to fire his left barrel at her but 6 
not do so with any degree of safety as his 
was in the way. It took two more “leth 
bullets to make her let go of his foot and fing 
die. 


We found that, apart from bruises, his 
was unharmed, as her canine teeth had fast 
in the thick crépe rubber sole of his shoe. 
had, however, given his leg three deep cuts 
her claws. We dealt with these wounds stré 
away and he was able to walk back to our E 
galow; but owing to the danger of sepsis we 
him to hospital in Mysore, where he spent 
days, much against his will. > 


x * 


Undoubtedly we were extremely fortu 
to get away almost unscathed from a folle 
which broke all the rules. Unlike us the ti 
behaved throughout strictly according to 
book. Our principal duty was to kill the tig 
which we, through our ineptitude, had © 
wounded. In the circumstances there % 
peared to be no other way of doing it. 
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i GENERAL VIEW OF THE RING AT OLYMPIA DURING ONE OF THE EARLY INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOWS. THE 
FIRST SHOW OPENED FIFTY YEARS AGO TO-MORROW 


her first International Horse Show, for it 
was on June 7, 1907, that the doors of 
Dlympia opened on a spectacle of the horse 
imsurpassed anywhere in the world. Great horse 
hows, though not necessarily termed inter- 
jational, had, of course, been held in various 
ities, such as New York, Paris, Vienna and 
he Hague, and there had been a six-day show 
\\t Olympia in 1889 (a fact which seems entirely 
jjorgotten to-day), the results of which are 
Jiomewhat obscure. It is also true that other 
‘hows had been held just outside London, at 
the Crystal Palace and at Wembley, both 
itaged i in quite the grand manner, but they had 
proved costly failures. 

It is curious that the International Show 
was conceived, not in London, but two years 
previously at the annual horse show at the 
clague. The reason for this, however, is not so 
strange as it appears. Holland was always a 
tountry for good harness horses, and in those 
lays this type far outnumbered the riding 


IP ner 6 years ago to-morrow England held 


horse, hunter or polo pony. At that show there 
were exhibitors from all parts of the Continent 
and America, as well as a number of Englishmen, 
and at dinner at a hotel the interesting sug- 
gestion was made that an international horse 
show should be held in London. This was dis- 
cussed at great length far into the night. A 
formal meeting was held later in London, a 
company was formed and the show was launched. 
It was truly international in conception, and 
several countries had their own advisory direc- 
torate. Even before the show was finally decided 
upon a representative was sent specially from 
England to New York to assess the likely sup- 
port and to exchange ideas. 

Those who attended that first show during 
that memorable week must have been amazed 
at the splendour of the arrangements and the 
decorations and drapings which hid the glass 
roof and shaded the huge hanging arc lamps. 
The arena was bordered with flowers enclosed 
by a grass edging and the wings of the jumps 
were set in masses of flowers and even trees 
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“THE ROYAL BOX WAS A GORGEOUS AFFAIR” 


stretched their branches towards the high dome 
of the building! The seven directors, all of whom 
were essentially harness men, led by the sixth 
Earl of Lonsdale (who was, of course, a great 
hunting man, too), had produced entertainment 
which became the talk of the town. But for the 
evidence of photographs, of which, fortunately, 
many still exist, no one to-day could possibly 
imagine the magnificence with which this show 
was staged, apparently entirely regardless of 
cost. 

King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra, 
with the King and Queen of Denmark, visited 
the show on the second day and nearly every 
day some member of our Royal Family was 
present. One hundred and fifty-one members of 
the aristocracy were on the list of vice-presi- 
dents, none being lower in rank than viscount. 
Tier upon tier of seats surrounded the ring, the 
royal box was a gorgeous affair, and there were 
other boxes to be let at two hundred pounds or 
thereabouts for the duration of the show. All 
was scarlet and gilt, and London’s society flocked 
to it. So, too, did members of the horse world, 
and they brought their horses and their ladies 
with them. 

The United States were great supporters 
and exhibitors, notably the Vanderbilts and 
Judge W. H. Moore. The Jurgens came from 
Holland, and great riders also came from the 
Continent to carry all before them in the jump- 
ing classes, leaving the English riders very much 
out in the cold. The reason for this, according to 
the Press, was “lack of education.’ Walter 
Winans, an American long resident in this 
country, had a huge entry. He appeared to be 
in almost every class except the ones for hansom 
cabs, growlers and costers’ turn-outs. He even 
showed Russian troikas, in which there were 
three horses abreast, the middle horse to trot 
while the others galloped. 

Uniforms from most countries were to be 
seen, in particular those of France, Germany 
and Russia, and the brilliance of the uniforms 
of the Prussian officers was as noticeable as 
were their monocles. 


Surrounding the outside of the arena and 
forming an avenue were about a hundred stalls, 
most of them displaying goods for sale of inter- 
est to horsemen. During the intervals this 
became a parade of Genicom The _ stables, 
elaborately decorated, were another centre of 
attraction, and attendants, correctly turned out, 
were on parade to give information and perhaps 
to lend decorative effect. Even the stable doors 
were panelled, and curtains hung over the win- 
dows, while each stable had its own entrance 
and announced its owner’s name. There was 
almost as much rivalry among some of the 
exhibitors over the elegance of their stables as 
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KING GEORGE V AND QUEEN MARY ARRIVING AT THE SHOW. (Right) LORD LONSDALE, ONE OF THE PRIM 
FOUNDERS OF THE SHOW 


there was in the show-ring, notably between Alfred Vanderbi 
and Judge Moore, each of whom was famed for his magnificer 
coaching teams. 

The arena was entered through two great doors (later the! 
was a separate entrance and exit), and through these woul 
come four-wheeled floats, drawn by pairs of chestnuts ridden b 
postilions in the yellow Lonsdale livery, bringing in the jump 
shrubs and tubs of flowers. No exhibitors were allowed to hay 
: ve = a attendants in the ring; their places were taken by skilled assistan’ 
a Mm a ; | in cockaded top hats, scarlet coats with black collars, whit 
on at Ba sone pe : a breeches and black boots with tops. During the afternoon, th 
Ne, CTL Frans a; res © cues - 1) tg judges wore morning coats and silk hats and carried walking 

G NI Bel ‘ 4 sticks. In the later session full evening dress was worn with sil 
a : : hats. 

It is difficult, after this span of time, to appreciate or eve 
to realise the extraordinary brilliance of the evening performance 
One such might be an occasion when the ring was encircled b 
coaches, with winking candle lamps, drawn by some of the be: 
horses in the world, with their harness and their appointmen’ 
presented to perfection, each coach carrying its full complement « 
fashionably dressed passengers. 

As a contrast, on Costers’ Night and to the tune of Knocke 
’em in the Old Kent-road came the pearly kings and queens, wit 
their donkeys and barrows, and their lights on too. This in late 
years was to become a night of great hilarity, when, after th 
presentation of the awards, Lord Lonsdale would give cigars t 
each exhibitor (and an extra one perhaps to any queen who care 
to smoke) and would have a dance with the winning lady. A bott 
of beer was often fetched from the back, and he would tak 
a drink. This became a great tradition and was truly loved by al 

At both sessions and every day Lord Lonsdale was always i 
the ring, an ornamental and very exacting master of this splendi 
show, which he dominated to such an extent that he and the sho 
became synonymous. There is no doubt that to many people hi 
presence in the ring, frock-coated, with silk hat and gold-mounte 
walking-stick, was a great feature and part of the show itself. 

The International Horse Show at Olympia, with Roy: 
patronage, Lord Lonsdale as its figurehead and guided by men < 
ability and profound knowledge of horses, continued to be th 
world’s most brilliant show, and I think that this was in no sma 
degree due to the harness horse, which, on the occasion of th 
first show, was probably at the height of its glory and its popular 
ty. For various and obvious reasons, the International can nevé 
again be reproduced in the same setting. It survived the fir 
World War, but on June 29, 1939, the arena gates closed on th 
last competitor. 

Throughout the week of the jubilee show, which opens 0 
July 22 at the White City (now recognised as one of the greatest ¢ 
jumping arenas), there will be a short evening display entitle 
“Memories—Fifty Years Ago,” recalling something of what I hay 
written, and there will be a greater representation of internation: 
riders than ever before. 

Fifty years is a long time in the life of any of us and durin 
that period the International Horse Show of Great Britain he 
given us the horse and pony, in harness or under saddle, for ot 
: Se ie : pleasure or as our partner in business, at their very best. We ca 

a say that throughout those years this great festival held under th 
ELABORATELY DECORATED, WERE ANOTHER roof of Olympia or open to the skies at the White City has pr 
CENTRE OF ATTRACTION” sented our lovely horses in a setting truly worthy of them. 
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OT since the defeat of F. R. Brown’s side 
Ne Australia in 1951-52 have English 

cricketers lost a rubber of Test matches at 
home or overseas. This record, sullied incident- 
lly by three drawn series, may be in 
langer of destruction, if our recent experience 
\it Edgbaston, Birmingham, tells the truth, the 
|vhole truth and nothing but the truth. It was 
jm unhappy reintroduction of the second city 
p£ England to international cricket that England 
jhould have met such disaster on the opening 
llay. I of necessity have had to write this 
urticle under the pressure of going to press 
before our wonderful and unexpected second- 
j/nnings stand did so much to dissipate the gloom 
jvith which this week started. Some of my com- 
nents must, therefore, be regarded as provisional. 
| In South Africa last winter, and against 
Australia last summer, our batting was always 
amreliable, sometimes feeble; but our bowling 
redeemed its failures. This time it was too much 
[0 expect the bowlers to atone for our miserable 
irst innings total, and the seven for 49 analysis 
yained by that small “‘character’’ in cricket 
jways nicknamed Sonny Ramadhin. 
| The second Test match, at Lord’s, begins 
bn’ Thursday, June 20. It is no use making 
rastic changes in the English batting; this 
might mean leading a fresh lot of victims, 
entirely unused to Ramadhin, to the slaughter. 
But I would like to see T. W. Graveney in the 
side in place of Insole, whom Ramadhin beat 
so conspicuously in both innings... Graveney 
with his class batsmanship just cries out for 
“mother chance. He is making a whole packet 
pf runs again this season. 
As for our bowling, Wardle ought to be 
included next time, especially if wickets remain 
ec and dry. Like Ramadhin he can “use the 

* and puzzle with the ball’s flight; he did so 
in South Africa and triumphed there. The in- 
‘clusion of Wardle would probably mean the 
oo of that whole-hearted cricketer Lock 
/—a pity, but there is hardly room for both, for 
at Lord’s two fast bowlers, certainly Statham 
and probably Trueman, will be needed. 
| Here then are two changes which should 
strengthen our team. Before the Test at Lord’s 
i. visitors play Surrey at the Oval from June 12. 
ally absent on that occasion, when May might 
‘with such advantage take another look at him. 
‘His shrewd captain kept him away from every 
[English batsman, except Close, before Bir- 
‘mingham. Both sides of course can—and often 
do—play at that game, and conceivably 


I wonder whether Ramadhin will be diplomatic- 


Laker will find that his spinning finger needs 


rest. 


The finest English bowling side I have ever 

seen in action, with Larwood, Voce, Allen, 
Verity, Mitchell, Bowes, Hammond, and (in his 
declining years) Tate available for choice, could 
hardly have accomplished such a recovery. 
These were the men whom D. R. Jardine led to 
victory in Australia back in 1932-3. 
Wherein lies the magic of this little man 
Ramadhin, who, on the opening day of the 
match, when our captain had congratulated 
himself on the winning of the toss, took so 
= Jin insoles 
Richardson (who had batted well for two and a 
half hours), P. B. H. May, T. E. Bailey (no last- 
ditcher this time), G. A. R. Lock, M. C. Cowdrey 
and J. C. Laker while the total crawled from 61 
to 150, by which time, with the aid of a wicket 
or two to the supporting fast bowler Gilchrist 
nine of our men were out. At-his peak Ramadhin 
had taken six wickets for nine runs in eight 
overs, and even though his figures suffered 
through the disrespectful hitting of the last pair, 
F.S. Trueman and J. B. Statham, in a stand of 
36 here was one of the greatest bowling feats of 
this generation. He had the cream of English 
batsmen either pushing out timidly or hitting 
out recklessly on a perfect batting wicket. 

Seven years ago Ramadhin did as much as 
anyone else to win victory for J. D. Goddard’s 
previous West Indies team. In that tour he 
took, in all matches, 135 wickets at under 15 
tuns each. His tours in other countries, and his 
feats at his own home, have not quite lived up 
to that standard, which led us to hope that 1957 
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would not be a repetition of 1950. In fact, this 
Birmingham harvest against England’s best 
batsmen was just about as economical in runs 
as those Ramadhin has gathered year by year 
against the opponents of the Crompton Club in 
the Central Lancashire League, where he is pro- 
fessional. 

A celebrated batsman who has opposed 
Ramadhin here and in his own country tells me 
he believes that part of his English success lies 
in his dark hand. Against this the ball does not 
show itself as against that of a white bowler. 
Ramadhin is not black but brown of colouring, 
for he is by parentage an (East) Indian. In 
England the red cricket ball does not usually 
retain its brightness as long as on the drier 
grounds overseas and when it darkens Ramad- 
hin’s advantage grows. Maybe, but at Birming- 
ham the ground was as dry as in Trinidad. 

I should say that the quickness and supple- 
ness of those strong though small fingers and 
wrist in imparting their spin to the ball must 
be the fundamental cause of the difficulty bats- 
men have in reading Ramadhin’s intentions— 
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circumstances they bowled with credit. 
With only four runs scored Trueman 
bowled Pairaudeau, but that first evening 83 
were made with some ease for one wicket and 
Kanhai, a surprise opener, and Walcott were 
left in possession. 

Next morning Kanhai, who had proved a 
better batsman than wicketkeeper, was lbw to 
Statham off the first ball of the day, but from 
then on the innings developed into a succession 
of stands. Walcott, despite injury to his leg in 
scampering down wicket, was firmly fixed, a 
huge powerful man, with a deadly hook against 
short-pitched bowling his conspicuous stroke. 
He was first with Weekes, not his old self, and 
then with Sobers, the young left-hander with 
greatness in his bat, before and after lunch until 
he himself was out for 90. In the latter part of 
his innings he had been under severe handicap 
and Pairaudeau had run for him. Possibly the 
stroke which ended his innings—a cut off Laker 
into Evans’s hands—would not have been made 
by a Walcott better able to move his feet. 

The Walcott stand with Weekes had 
realised 34 and with Sobers 63. The next part- 
nership, between two young men of the highest 


O. G. SMITH (WEST INDIES) SNICKING A BALL FOR FOUR BETWEEN INSOLE 
AND COWDREY IN THE TEST MATCH AT EDGBASTON 


whether off-spin or leg-spin or top-spin is 
coming. His habit of bowling with shirt-sleeves 
down cannot matter, still less his odd attach- 
ment to his maroon cap when bowling. The 
sleeves in any case are always buttoned at the 
wrist. These are just minor idiosyncrasies in the 
make-up of a character very pleasant indeed to 
all but his victims. It would help if on all our 
cricket grounds a sight screen at each end were 
preferred to an extra few hundred spectators. 

It was entertaining, if rather sad, to see the 
little slow bowler stroll up from the deep, where 
he always fields, for alternate overs, bamboozle 
one of our best batsmen, and then retire 
awhile inconspicuously. 

I do not believe that on that first day of the 
match, on a plumb wicket, Ramadhin turned 
the ball appreciably. What he did do was to 
puzzle batsmen in the air with his teasing 
flight or make them hit against the spin, which 
is what happened to May when in his first 
innings he tried to attack. The result was a 
miss-hit and a catch at midwicket. 

The English rout was over by teatime of 
the first day. The West Indies response, bring- 
ing a lead of 288, was not complete until tea- 
time of the third. On the batting side there was 
an unhurried, relentless resolve to pile up a 
winning lead, no matter how long, in reason, it 
took. On the English the aim, most of the time, 
was to strive for wickets with the new ball and 
restrict the runs with the old one. Our bowlers 
had not enough runs behind them to enable 
them to ‘‘turn round”’; often they had to bowl 
to a field so defensive that wickets could hardly 
be expected of them. In the discouraging 


promise and fine present performance, Sobers 
and Smith (“ Collie” of that great family), was 
dissolved 14 runs later by a superhuman slip 
catch by Bailey. So at mid-afternoon on this 
Friday there seemed a real chance, at 197 for 
five, of keeping English arrears down to 
reasonable limits. 

From then on things went against us. 
Smith and Worrell, helped by the same runner 
as before, Pairaudeau, remained together until 
next day when Statham bowled Worrell with 
the last ball before lunch. The utmost our 
bowlers could do was to keep the runs down, 
which they certainly did. But the stand of 190 
took the total to 387 for six. By then Smith, 
not out 107, had scored a century in his first 
Test against England, even as he did in his first 
one against Australia. 

After lunch he and his captain Goddard 
kept company for another 79 runs. Then the 
West Indies innings, which had seemed eternal, 
ended with the fall of four wickets in less than a 
quarter of an hour. The reason for this went 
beyond Laker’s bowling. The West Indians 
had had batting enough. Laker, however, had 
played a real part, as had the wicketless Lock, 
in making them take 11 hours to get 474 runs. 

In England’s great recovery in the second 
innings May, Cowdrey and others, including 
Richardson and Close, showed that Ramadhin 
was playable by mortal man. Here is know- 
ledge which must bring confidence for the 
future. Remember how the first Test match at 
Brisbane of the last Australia tour was lost by 
an innings and plenty, but the Ashes were 
retained. 
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first visit since 1929, was an outstanding 

success as a show, although the financial 
results have yet to be assessed. Nearly three 
times as many visitors as there were on the 
previous visit may not have brought in sufficient 
gate money to offset the £60,000 needed to stage 
the show. 

In perfect weather conditions, with a 
gentle breeze tempering the hot sun, the 
exhibition was as good as such things can 
be; the lay-out was first-class and every exhibit 
stood a good chance of being seen. Even the 
livestock, so often far away and neglected, 
were within easy reach. 

The Ministry of Agriculture’s stand at the 
farthest point from the entrances was crowded 
throughout the show, for good wine needs no 
bush, and here was something better than the 


r | \HE Bath and West Show at Swindon, the 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE BATH AND WEST SHO 


By CLYDE HIGGS 


active materials in the solution of problems in 
plant and animal nutrition; the further develop- 
ment of artificial insemination by the use of 
frozen semen long after its donors have become 
beef; the rearing of calves and pigs on milk 
substitutes, although with an ever-rising pro- 
duction of milk this does not seem necessary. 
The farm of the future may have buildings 
designed to provide the right environment for 
animals, and there were exhibits to show how 
this might progress. 

Rural Industries were as good as ever, 
with their potters, saddlers, wood carvers, 
thatchers, boat-builders and very attractive 


ornamental ironwork. 

The machinery section of the Bath and 
West, in contrast to other large shows, does not 
get full support from the agricultural engineers’ 
the exhibits are mainly in the 


associations; 


CHAMPION OF HIS BREED AT THE BATH AND WEST SHOW AT SWINDON: THE 
HEREFORD BULL, ABERCRAY PREFECT. Exhibited by Mr. C. H. Lewis, of Ledbury 


usual high standard of these demonstrations. 
It started with farming two _ centuries 
ago, when every parish lived within 
itself. We saw the simple tools, the methods of 
haymaking with 15 men in one field, corn- 
harvesting with a sickle and threshing by flail. 
A pair of draught oxen represented power; the 
farm itself was a complete factory; baking, 
brewing, the salting-down of beef and bacon 
were carried on as shown in the demonstration, 
while cheese and butter-making produced some- 
thing with individual taste and well worth 
eating. 

Then the exhibit moved on to farming 
to-day with all its complications: varieties of 
grasses, grain and other crops. The advan- 
tages of alternate husbandry were well dis- 
played and methods of grass utilisation and con- 
servation illustrated by simple exhibits, as 
indeed all the features on the stand were. No 
visitor need have been confused, yet ideas for 
the practical farmer were offered without 
condescension. There were classes from primary 
schools in session; so lookers-on could better 
appreciate methods of modern education. 

Then we could look into the future:—the 
radio-controlled tractor, the simplicity of its 
operation demonstrated by the Minister of 
Agriculture, who lay down comfortably, with- 
out a feather bed, to direct the machine; 
hormones for the control of plants and animals 
and the destruction of weeds; the use of radio- 


orders. 


hands of agents, leading to tiresome repetition. 
I walked by every stand more than once, but 
found nothing likely to revolutionise my farm- 
ing. The possibilities of a light hay crop, when 
every blade will be valuable, drove me to buy 
a rotary hay-maker, which is said to reduce con- 
siderably the time needed to make good hay. 
It is a pleasing machine, well thought out, very 
well built and sturdy enough to stand the 
rough usage such machines get in wet or fine 
weather. 

There was an interesting new grain drier 
with an output of one-two tons per hour, cost- 
ing less than £500. It is compact and complete 
in itself. Grain jogs along a tray where depth 
and the amount of air passing through it can be 
regulated. There is a very wide range of operat- 
ing conditions, and when dried the grain is dis- 
charged into sacks or an elevator pit. 

There was much interest in farm irrigation. 
One manufacturer told me that he hoped it 
would rain for a while in order to distract 
attention and so enable him to catch up with 
My portable equipment, installed last 
year and able to cope with 70 acres, fully justi- 
fied the cost and is working overtime this season. 
It is worth something to be able to put an inch 
of rain per acre on grassland at a cost of around 
about £1, even on a limited area. 

There were developments in silage-making 
equipment: portable silage clamps (an improve- 
ment on the well-tried and simple buckrake) 
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and machines for cutting and elevating the croj 
into trailers on large holdings. There is mor’ 
interest in the mechanisation of livestock; 
tubular barrier rations cows while permittiny 
them to self-feed silage. On the same stan¢ 
were cattle grids to save time in gate-opening 
portable crushes to be taken to the herd in thy 
field and calf pen fronts designed to form yoke; 
for each animal at feeding-times. 

On the dairy farm “the milking chore ij 
being eased by two-level parlours, where thy 
cows stand high enough to enable the operato; 
to remain upright. The herring-bone system jj 
so arranged that the cows park themselves ir 
anglewise formation without tying, leaving thy 
operator in a pit between two parallel lines with 
only cleaning and milking todo. By this method 
it is claimed, one man can milk up to 7 
cows an hour. 

There is development in machines for ditel 
cleaning, normally a labour consuming job, bu: 
most of them are too expensive for the ordin 
farmer and-must be operated by a contractor 
and few can equal the quality of work of 
trained ditcher. | 

The notice on one stand proclaimed thé 
“this building anticipates the subsidies;” i 
showed a useful method of construction, usi 
concrete blocks, beams and stanchions, to co 
mon standards. The buildings are made t 
various designs for different purposes an 
can be tenants’ fixtures. 

The stock section had all-time rec ‘ 
entries, particularly in light horses. Heavy 
horses are getting fewer in spite of the enthusi 
asts who believe that they still have a place or 
the farm. One exhibitor told me that he hac 
missed showing for the first time for 40 years 
and instead had bought three Dairy Shorthaa 
two of which picked up rosettes. 

Overseas visitors were amazed at th 
number of breeds of sheep—fifteen—a large! 

range than at any other show, with a tota 
entry of 335. The bronze medal for Dorse 
Horns went to Mr. J. M. Lenthall, who has 
recently imported animals from Australia t 
strengthen his flock; with them came naturally 
polled rams. 

To turn to cattle, the Devons showed quality 
beef second in number only to Aberdeen-Angus 
with which Mr. Michael Mason did well. Mr 
John Bourne brought along the best Ayrshire 
cow; his herd has been very successful lately ir 
the show-ring. Lord Bledisloe (90 years old im 
September) collected a prize for a Red Poll bull 
and he took the same keen interest in the Show 
as he has done for so many years. 

The Grand Ring, as ever, drew the crowd 
whatever the attractions. These ranged over the 
judging of horses, the grand parade of cattle 
the sheepdog demonstration, where six a 
obediently penned five sheep, jumping conte 
(the Bath and West competition was won by 
Mr. W. H. White on Nizefela, while only a flick 
of a hoof behind was Miss Pat Smythe op 
Flanagan) and the musical ride by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, wonderfully matched 
horses superbly ridden in a ballet, but less 
attractive to me than the smashing musical drive 
by the King’s Troop, Royal Horse Artillery. — 

There were the inevitable sideshows: 
Imperial Chinchillas worth £200 a pair, natives 
of the Andes; feeding-stuffs manufacturers’ 
stands; many fittings for the farm-house 
kitchen; and honey of various hues, The 
Wiltshire Young Farmers’ Clubs put up a fine 
show; the few remaining blacksmiths competed 
in making the best shoes; onlookers were thrille¢ 
by the sheep-shearing competitions and the sheep 
themselves were obviously pleased to get rid of 
their heavy coats. 

Many overseas visitors expressed great 
interest in livestock and machinery. One, 
British Columbia, was on his first visit home fo! 
40 years. Others came from Hong Kong, Yugo 
slavia, Israel and Sarawak. 

The Show can best be summed up in the 
words of the visitor from Tunis who sent his 
compliments and expressed his gratitude fot 
une belle exposition. 
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ORMBY has come out of its ordeal with 
| drums beating and colours flying. Never 
+ has there been a more enjoyable champion- 
lip. The weather was as good as the course, 
iat is to say perfect, and everything was done 
| smoothly, as kindly and as hospitably as it 
ways is at Formby. Moreover the course has 
roduced one of the historic finals, a most 
orthy champion in Reid Jack and an equally 
orthy runner-up in our American friend as we 
jay now call him, Harold Ridgeley. Both 
layed splendidly in an agonising match. I have 
pt suffered so acutely or rejoiced with such 
savenly relief since McCready beat Turnesa by 
he same margin of 2 and 1 at Portmarnock. 
“ast year Reid Jack removed the great Ameri- 
‘in menace, Conrad, and now he has defended 
|s country again with equal gallantry. He is 
oparently slight and light but he is strong and 
iry and can drive the ball as far as anybody 
e. His short game is admirable and his holing 
t of awkward putts time and again was a 
istimony to his temperament and his fitness. 
Having paid my tribute to the new cham- 
on and to Formby, I must go back almost to the 
ginning. So here I am writing on the Thursday 
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A CLASSIC FINAL - 


onlookers are difficult to please, for now we were 
inclined to complain of the premature clashes 
between eminent persons. Everybody was say- 
ing what a pity it was that Carr and Wolsten- 
holme must meet on Tuesday afternoon. No 
tears need have been shed, for the two did not 
meet at all; Gerald Micklem beat them com- 
fortably one after the other. This was a great 
day’s work and he played excellently well, 
giving a lesson in straight driving to younger 
persons and putting beautifully. It is true that 
both his opponents were a little off colour, but 
thinking in Walker Cup terms people must not 
be off colour or make a slack start; if they do 
they will surely be beaten. Bussell did a good 
stroke of patriotic work by beating the always 
dangerous American, Strafaci, and Ian Cald- 
well ought to have done one still more valuable 
against Walker. He was two up with two to 
play and then let his man slip, ending up by 
missing a tragically, absurdly short putt at the 
19th. Caldwell has shown before this fatal 
weakness of not knocking the last nail into the 
enemy's coffin. Beharrell, the young reigning 
champion, departed and all were sorry to see him 
go, for he has borne a bad time with exemplary 
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A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


Now for the two matches in the semi- 
final on Friday. One was not a match at all 
for Walker was annihilated _ by Ridgeley. 
Walker has done very well since he came here 
from South Africa, but one always had a 
perhaps ungenerous feeling that he had been 
a little fortunate in his opponents and if he 
met a really good player really on his game 
down he would go. And down he did go with 
a bump—13 up and 12 to play—but his was 
a truly fierce ordeal, for Ridgeley was wholly 
magnificent. I saw a great deal of him since 
a kind friend piloted me miraculously in a 
car through secret roads among the hills and 
I think I never saw anyone play better. He had 
the first six holes in three under fours without 
ever holing a putt of more than four feet; all 
his approach shots, long or short, ended dead. 
He made one slip at the 7th, but he was out in 
33 and went on relentlessly all the way home. 
Thirty-three and 35 make 68, and against such 
golf Walker, inclined to hook his drives and 
having lost his putting touch, was helpless. 
Reid Jack v. Bussell was by contrast a real 
fight, and Reid Jack’s score for the 34 holes he 
played was about an average of four. He 


HE NEW AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION, 
IN WHICH HE DEFEATED H. B. RIDGELEY BY 2 AND 1 


yening when the last eight have been battling 
ver 36 holes. And let me say at once that at 
“ie risk of being old-fashioned I am against this 
}-hole business. I should be prepared to com- 
omise over 36-hole semi-finals and I cannot 
plp thinking that the authorities may ulti- 
ately agree; these long-drawn-out contests on 
ie fourth day may be good for British golf, 
lough I am not very clear why, but they are 
ir most people a great bore. On last Thursday 
y the turn in the afternoon each leader was 
ther four, six or seven holes up, there was no 
asonable prospect of a finish, and the spec- 
‘tors who came out for an afternoon’s fun and 
tcitement had nothing to look at. 

No doubt too much pandering to the spec- 
tor is a mistake, but this was a terribly dull 
ty; dull moreover in spite of some very fine 
If. The two Scotsmen Reid Jack and Bussell 
ushed Slark and Taylor, of Bolton, although 
ese two are sound, good golfers and Slark in 
irticular deserves much credit for his victories 
ver Bonallack and Scrutton. Bussell’s score 
as all fours for the day and Reid Jack’s two 
ver. This was admirable, but there was no 
will, Girardet hung on well to Walker, but 
) one had much doubt about the ultimate 
sult. What might have been a great fight, 
idgeley v. McClue, was spoilt by the unlucky 


ayer’s club. McClue, 
‘ry good player indeed, with a beautiful style 
id plenty of power, was too clearly exhausted 
ng before the day was out. He struggled 
avely but it was a distressing sight. 

By contrast what thrilling fun was the golf 
t Tuesday and Wednesday! I suppose we 


modesty and good humour, but for the moment 
his confidence has left him. 

Wednesday too saw drama in abundance. 
Blair v. Marsh was a fine battle between youth 
and almost middle age, and Marsh playing with 
splendid dash and the minimum of mistakes 
won handsomely. And then in the afternoon he 
went down to Girardet at the 19th hole. He 
made a wonderful recovery after being five down 
and his three at the home hole nearly swept the 
crowd off its feet into cheering. It was sad to 
see him go, for in this year of Walker Cup 
selection the championship is meant to be a 
festival of youth. But it is only fair to add that 
Girardet played stoutly and well and greatly 
added to his reputation. 

An old friend, Charlie Stowe, did noble work 
in beating another fine American golfer, McHale, 
after being apparently down and out, but 
McHale lacks something tigerish in a close 
finish which Stowe certainly does not. Alas that 
after that Stowe, perhaps rather underrating J. 
Taylor, of Bolton, lost to him in the afternoon 
at the home hole. Saddest of all, to me at 
least, was to see Micklem go. He had done such 
great deeds and I had visualised his being 
compelled as amateur champion to play 
against his will in the Walker Cup side. I fancy 
he gets tired and cannot last as he did, for 
after a great start of three up on Walker he 
ought not to have lost, but he faded and fell 
away a little and Walker as usual went on 
more and more strongly towards the end. A 
wonderful left-handed shot of Walker’s with 
the back of his putter at the Sth hole had 
perhaps more than a little to do with it. 
Deighton lost a hard match full of good golf 
to Ridgeley—another blow. 


R. REID JACK, PUTTING ON THE 9th GREEN DURING THE FINAL AT FORMBY, 


jumped away with a lead and never lost it. 
Once he weakened a little and from four up was 
pulled down to one, but he turned two up and 
again drew away afterwards. Bussell hung on 
heroically and he is a very fine young golfer, 
who, if he learns to be rather straighter off the 
tee, may do the greatest things. He reduced his 
enemy’s lead from six to three and went down 
only on the 16th. 

The final was for the spectators at once a 
joy in fine golf and a long almost unendurable 
strain so that even the news from Edgbaston 
was a relief. The players both stood it bravely; 
the morning scores of Reid Jack 69 and Ridge- 
ley 72 show how bravely. Ridgeley had one 
lapse and it cost him dear. After being one up 
at the 11th, he found various troubles and lost 
four of the next five holes, Jack rubbing it in 
with a two at the 16th. But Ridgeley was not 
easily tamed, won the 17th, halved the 18th by 
superb recovery and so lunched only two down, 
well within range. The afternoon’s golf was not 
quite so good; it hardly could be, but Reid Jack 
was three over fours for 17 holes—good enough 
heaven knows. I think three holes were vital, 
the 4th, 5th and 6th. Jack was only one up, 
having lost two holes running, and seemed sure 
to lose the 4th, when he pitched into the bunker. 
He saved himself and got a half. He got another 
hard half at the fifth and then holed a putt for a 
three to win the sixth. The worst crisis was past; 
he was two up again and was never less there- 
after. The home-coming was marked by a long 
series of torturing halves, with the leader holing 
out and holding out nobly. He tried to throw 
away the 17th when victory was in the hollow of 
his hands, but retrieved himself and holed out 
yet again. This was a match. 
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THE FUTURE OF RURAL INDUSTRIES 


shops each employing a master man and 

up to twenty assistants. Their machines 
—the potter’s wheel, turner’s lathe, anvil and 
forge—although formerly of the simplest, have, 
owing to the extension of electrical services in 
the countryside, now been replaced by up-to- 
date and efficient power-driven tools and 
machinery. These shops are an integral part of 
the economy providing repair and maintenance 
services for agriculture and the rural community, 
and others produce goods with artistry and ease. 
A vivid glimpse of this thriving rural industry, 
as modern in methods as it is traditional in 
skills, is offered at present to Londoners. It 
demonstrates the scope that there is to-day for 
young workers who seek country employment, 
and the shrewd adaptable skill that there is 
among rural craftsmen. 

Displays of work, with demonstrations of 
the processes used to-day, are to be seen at the 
Country Industries Exhibition, opened in Hol- 
land Park, London, W.11, last Friday by Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory, Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food. The exhibition, organised 
by the Rural Industries Bureau, is contained in 
a fifteen-bay pavilion section-built from lamin- 
ated wood and canvas. It is designed so that 
every corner is adequately illuminated, and is 
itself entirely a product of rural workshops. 

The entrance kiosk, handsomely thatched 
in Norfolk reed by two of the Bureau’s thatching 
instructors, is a reminder that England finds 
work for more than eight hundred master 
thatchers, and it is rarely that they or any of 
their men are unemployed: this is exclusive of 

rick thatchers. 

The exhibit displays a fascinating array of 
country-made furniture, wrought ironwork, 
turnery, basketry, pottery, textiles and so on. 
Much of this work is made individually by 
craftsmen using traditional raw materials, tools 
and equipment. The guiding hand of the Rural 
Industries Bureau has also introduced modern 
methods such as oxy-acetylene and arc welding 
to the blacksmith and fibre-glass to the boat- 
builder. ; 

Country craftsmen are to be seen working 
at their trades in the pavilion bays, each of 
which reproduces present-day workshop con- 
ditions. The woodworker is seen making 
furniture; the potter throwing red ware; the 
saddler making harness from leather; the agri- 
cultural engineer operating his power-driven 
tools; the boat-builder using his traditional skill 
in constructing a-wooden hull; the wheelwright, 
now a builder of trailers and carts; the black- 
smith, cooper and brickmaker. One misses the 
Lancashire man who, at a previous exhibition, 
boiled baulks of oak and rived them into spales 
which he wove into baskets. 


ter Britain abounds with small work- 
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A COOPERAGE DEMONSTRATION, 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


AN APPRENTICE AT WORK IN THE SADDLERS’ 
INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION BEING HELD IN HOLLAND PARK, LONDON. Eas 


craft has a bay where craftsmen can be seen working at their trade 


The demonstration workshop devoted to 
furniture-making well illustrates the revolution 
brought about by the introduction of new 
techniques. Twenty-five’ years ago in country 
workshops it was usual for any process other 
than turning, such as sawing, planing and 
shaping, to be carried out manually; it is now 
done mechanically in a fraction of the time. 
Some individuality may be lost, but both furni- 
ture-makers and customers have gained. 

Hand-finished furniture has been the sub- 
ject of careful study by the Rural Industries 
Bureau and illustrated designs have been issued 
complete with working drawings and lists of 
materials required. Designs are interpreted in 
accordance with customers’ preferences and the 
woodworker’s skill. The exhibition shows him 
at work making domestic.furniture. The grain 
of the wood and sich details as chamfers, 
mouldings and fielded panels are given their full 
decorative value, as enrichment to soundly 
proportioned designs. Samples of dining-room, 
sitting-room and bedroom furniture are typical 
of the simple yet handsome designs produced in 
country workshops in a quality and at prices 


WITH A DISPLAY OF THE TOOLS USED 


BAY AT THE COUNTR 


that may well be the envy of many a townsm: 
comparing the solid, sturdy structure wi 
flimsy mass-produced furniture in third-ra 
woods. 

The village blacksmith now finds that t 
oxy-acetylene and arc welder and other mode 
aids reduce his need of the forge and anvil. B 
his traditional skill in using the hearth with flyi 
sparks and ringing anvil, hammers, tongs, swa 
blocks and setts, is still needed for the shoei 
of horses. The exhibition forge, in a 22-fo 
square bay demonstrates the traditional ski 
of handling iron. Some of the decorati 
pieces displayed do not come into the catego 
of wrought-ironwork: nor do they attempt 
imitate this highly-skilled technique. | Th 
demonstrate clearly, however, that the assem 
by arc welding of standard mild steel sectio 
can produce a pleasing alternative for t 
modern. architect. 

A well-composed grille exhibited is co 
structed from mild steel in flat and row 
sections. It is so designed that the flat steel 
cut and then forged at the hearth and anvil im 
ornamental shapes with no necessity for actt 
welding. The cost of this would probably 
less than one-sixth of a comparable grille 
wrought iron, each unit of which must be forg 
individually and welded into position. 

Demonstrations of oxy-acetylene weldi 
and are welding are to be seen in the agricultti 
engineers’ workshop, where bar, tube and ple 
are fabricated. In 1955 the Bureau made t 
astonishing number of 1,636 visits to count 
workshops where such welding has been ma 
possible by the introduction of electric pow 
In operation, too, are lathes, milling machi 
pillar drill, bar and tube-bending machine 
a variety of portable electric tools. T 
engineers constitute an efficient country 
repair service specialising in farm mecha 
such as diesel engines, binders and com 
harvesters. Small working parts can be f 
cated on the spot when quick replacemeé 
necessary. 

The pottery demonstration is confin 
red ware or terra-cotta, softer and 
porous than earthenware and fired at a Kk 
temperature. This must not be confused Wi 
the terra-cotta used for ornamental purpo 
and approaching stoneware in texture. Count 
potters are becoming increasingly conscious 
the value of mechanism in increasing producti 
and reducing wastage. 


| The exhibition shows the processes of 
pottery production and it is fascinating to 
watch the thrower hurl a lump of clay mixture 
xpon his revolving wheel and with apparent 
lack of effort raise from it a huge Ali Baba vase. 
A multitude of goods essential to country- 
Iwellers are made by the potters. Among their 
*xhibits are poultry feeders, plant-pots, straw- 
perry-barrels, rhubarb-forcers, milk cooling- 
dans, chimney-pots and ridge tiles. 

The brick-making bay, devoted to the 
manufacture of hand-moulded bricks, is hung 
with about forty panels illustrating the textures 
ind colours associated with different counties. 
Ponsiderable skill is required in setting the 
noulded bricks in the kiln. A few years ago 
brick-making by hand moulds was counted one 
yf the exceptionally dirty occupations carried 
jut under unpleasant conditions. Replanning 
Mf clay yards, improved methods of clay 
breparation and drying, and the use of new 
tins have changed all this and increased 
‘fficiency. 
| The saddler, a man equally willing to 
jashion a smart set of harness or to make a 
oken trace as good as new, is seen stitching 
way in an atmosphere of leather and tallow, 
vith a set of fifty different specialised tools at 
lis command. The demand for saddlery is con- 
jiderable and the labour available totally 
‘nadequate, and few newcomers are being 
ecruited to the trade. The chief endeavour of 
he saddler is to combine strength with lightness 
nd convenience. The strongest of leathers, 
on, wood and other materials all find their 
yay into a saddle. His greatest worry to-day is 
he shortage of saddle trees, made of beechwood 
einforced with mild steel. The Bureau is 
xperimenting with the possibilities of intro- 
ucing plastics and adhesive as an alternative to 
‘he traditional saddle tree. 
| A display of cooperage is one of the most 
iteresting exhibits. Here perfectly-fitting bar- 
els of precise capacity are constructed by craft 
astinct, with no other guide as to the amount the 
taves must be tapered to produce a barrel of 
ny desired shape or height, or the angle required 
or the bevel to result in a specific girth. The 
se of the double arch, one of the strongest 
rinciples of modern engineering, is applied to 
he design of wooden barrels to-day fundamen- 
lly as it was at the time of its invention 2,500 
ears ago. The tools of the cooper’s craft form 

background to the exhibition cooperage and 

iclude a draw-knife, a shave, a joint and a 
doper’s adze—a short-headed axe with a blade 
+t at right angles to the handle and curving 
iwards towards it. This is used for cutting or 
icing away the surface of the wood. 

Boat-building isan unlooked-for aspect of the 
tivities included in rural craftsmanship. This 
| not, however, surprising when one recollects 
iat a high proportion of the small boat-yards 
fe situated round our coasts and on our river 


DRESSER IN ELM AND SYCAMORE 
WHEEL. 
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THE BLACKSMITH’S FORGE, 


WHERE THE MAKING OF GATES AND OTHER 


IRONWORK IS DEMONSTRATED 


banks in rural areas. The exhibition demon- 
strates conventional methods of boat-building, 
but also illustrates notable modern development 
in the use of fibre-glass reinforced with polyester 
resin to mould hulls. 

Wales produces woollen textiles from the 
fifty-four wool mills operating on a country 
industry basis. Knitting wools in the most 
modern of colours are exhibited. Experience 
has shown that garments knitted from this wool 
never become shapeless and are almost ever- 
lasting in wear. Knitting too is easier than with 
other wools. Unfortunately it is difficult to 
obtain this wool in England. 

There is nothing old-fashioned about the 
designs of Welsh textiles, many of which rival 
those of 1957 Mayfair. The exhibition displays 
traditional Welsh quilts which act as gay bed- 
spreads during the day and blankets at night. 
The boldly patterned tapestry quilts in golds 
and blacks, red and greens are handsome and 
so hard-wearing that in Wales they have even 
been used as floor coverings. Carmarthen 
fringed quilts woven in twisted yarn and 
patterned with broad, contrasting checks are 
quaint and hard-wearing. Travelling rugs and 
particularly snug scarves are woven from an 
improved version of the yarn which made Welsh 
flannel celebrated. 

Basketry is believed to have been the only 
article of manufacture exported from Britain 


MADE BY COUNTRY FURNITURE-MAKERS. 
(Right) HAND-MADE BRICKS BEING MOULDED 


throughout the 360 years of Roman occupation. 
Light coracles for river and coastal transport 
made watertight with animal skins, were sold; 
coffers and coffins were woven from osiers. The 
Rural Industries Bureau has assembled an 
interesting collection of basketry including 
hampers and eel-traps, fruit-baskets and trays 
for country use, with porters’ chairs and cat- 
baskets to interest urban customers. There is 
also rush floor matting woven in precisely the 
design to be seen in some Elizabethan paintings. 

Shortage of willow tends to make trading 
difficult and the Bureau is endeavouring to 
evolve a method whereby willow processing 
may be speeded up, enabling white willow to be 
produced out of season. Basket-making in the 
past has been a depressed trade so that entrants 
to the craft are few. Even in 1946 basket- 
workers in London might be required to provide 
their own illumination. 

More than twelve thousand country work- 
shop owners have found prosperity in expert 
advice provided by the staff of the Bureau. In 
addition to imparting technical information 
these highly skilled men will assist in searching 
for suitable materials and supplies and give 
costing and business advice generally. They are 
also a source of market intelligence. 

The exhibition in Holland Park continues 
until June 15 and the Bureau will stage its 
usual exhibit at the Royal Show at Norwich. 


(Middle) THE POTTER AT HIS 
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WHITMORE HALL, STAFFORDSHIRE _ 


THE HOME OF MR. RAFE CAVENAGH-MAINWARING 


Since the 12th century, and possibly since the Norman Conquest, the 
property has changed hands only by inheritance. 
which contains a remarkable series of family portraits, was largely 


rebuilt by Edward Mainwaring IV in the 1670s. 


NE tends to think of Staffordshire as 
exclusively an industrial area, but in 
the west of the county, along the 

Shropshire border, there is a belt of rolling 
country where agriculture predominates and 
where it is still possible to understand how the 
North Staffordshire hunt rivalled the Quorn 
in the late 19th century. The little village of 
Whitmore lies on the fringe of this agri- 
cultural belt, some four miles south-east of 
the point where Staffordshire, Cheshire and 
Shropshire meet, and the same distance 
south-west of the centre of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. Fortunately a high ridge of ground, 
on the slopes of which lie the neighbouring 
parks of Keele, Trentham and Swynnerton, 
protects Whitmore from sight of Newcastle 
and the Potteries conurbation. To the east of 
this ridge flows the River Trent, to the west 
the Meese and other tributaries of the River 
Sow, astride one of which stands Whitmore. 
Itis atypically English village, with the manor 
house on one side of the church (Fig. 1) anda 
cluster of cottages round the inn on the other. 
But it isnot at all typical in that since the 12th 
century, and possibly since the reign of William 
the Conqueror, the manor has changed hands 
only by inheritance, never by sale. 

In the Domesday survey it is recorded 
that the Saxon proprietor was one Ulfac, a 
free man, that there were three villeins and 
arable land for three plough teams. The then 
holder was Ricardus Forestarius, who was 
forester of Cannock Chase, and the tenant was 
Nigel de Stafford. In The Mainwarings of 
Whitmore and Biddulph in the County of 
Stafford, published by the William Salt 
Archeological Society in 1933, the late Major 
J. G. Cavenagh-Mainwaring, father of the 
present owner, gave plausible reasons for sup- 
posing that the John de Whitmore who held 
Whitmore in 1199 was a great-grandson of 


2.—THE SOUTH FRON 


The present house, 


Ricardus Forestarius. 
From this John de 
Whitmore one can 
trace the descent of 
the manor to the pre- 


sent day. 
After John de 
Whitmore’s death in 


1203 six generations 
of his male descend- 
ants, all called John or 
Ralph, held the manor. 
The last of them, John, 
who had married a 
daughter and_ co- 
heiress of Sir John de 
Verdon and was dead 
by 1385, was pre- 
deceased by his two 
sons, and Whitmore 
passed to his younger 
daughter, Elizabeth, 
wife of James de Bog- 
hay or Boughey. Five 
generations of this 
family held Whitmore 
in the male line. After 
the death of Hum- 
phrey Boughey in 1540 
Whitmore was settled 
on his grand-daughter 
Alice and her husband John Ireland, who 
died about 1545. The following year his 
widow married Edward Mainwaring, sixth 
son of Sir John Mainwaring, of Over Peover, 
representative of an old Cheshire family, and 
Whitmore passed to the Mainwaring family, 
with whom it has remained to the present 
day. Eight Edward Mainwarings, fathers and 
sons, held Whitmore between 1546 and 1825, 
when the last of them died without issue. 
Whitmore passed first to a niece, Sarah, who 


T, REFACED IN THE 1670s 


D By GORDON NARES 


1.—_THE CHURCH AND THE LIME AVENUE LEADING Ti 
THE SOUTH FRONT OF THE HOUSE 


died unmarried in 1837, and then to 
nephew, Rear-Admiral Rowland Mainwaring 
whose grand-daughter Ellen Jane eventt 
ally inherited the property. She marrie 
Wentworth Cavenagh, a member of an Iris 
family living in Australia, who in 189 
assumed the additional name and arms < 
Mainwaring. The present owner of Whitmo1 
is their grandson. 

All eight Edward Mainwarings left the 
mark on Whitmore to a greater or less 
degree, and must be considered 1 
turn: for ease of reference I will refe 
to them as Edward I, II and so oi 
like kings. Edward I, who died 1 
1586, is buried in Whitmore Churel 
the black-and-white tower of whic 
provides a terminal feature to th 
avenue of limes that lies to the sout 
of the house (Figs. 1 and 6). TE 
church, which is of very ancieér 
origin, was much altered in the 19t 
century, and the only interest of th 
interior is now the handful of Mai 
waring memorials in the chance 
Edward Mainwaring’s monumei 
(Fig. 3) is an alabaster slab on whic 
are incised the figures of a recumbel 
knight, his wife and their thr 
children. The slab is dated 158 
but was probably commissioned b 
Edward Mainwaring some yea 
earlier, for it has close affinities wit 
the alabaster slab at Over Peov 
Church with which he commemorate 
his father, and also the slab at Ov 
Peover to his brother Sir Philip, wl 
died in 1573. All three slabs must! 
from the same hand, and are di 
tinguished by the rather ol 
fashioned armour and clothing of # 
figures. 

Edward II reigned at Whitmo 
from 1586 to 1604. During th 


i 


which is preserved in the house, was drawn. This 
map, which is dated 1597, shows in great detail all the 
woods, fields, streams and buildings on the estate, and 
reveals that the Hall was then a rectangular building 
with two projecting wings enclosing a narrow court on 
the south side towards the church. It does not show 
the stable block (Fig. 4), which would appear stylistic- 
jally to be of about this date, but must be later both on 
‘the evidence of the map and on the analogy of the 
jeven more remarkable stables at Over Peover, which 
are dated 1654. -It is probable that the Whitmore 
stables were built by Edward III, who was born in 
/1577, inherited Whitmore in 1604 and died in 1647, 
jand doubtless they inspired those at Over Peover, 
which are considerably more elaborate, with a plaster 
jceiling and more highly wrought carvings. The 
gstables at Whitmore consist of a rectangular block 
built of large slabs of the local pink sandstone. The 
joriginal windows survive on the first floor and have 
the mullions and transoms of the Tudor rather than 


3.—THE INCISED ALABASTER MONUMENT TO 
EDWARD MAINWARING I (died 1586) IN 
WHITMORE CHURCH 


the Jacobean age. The hexagonal cupola is probably 
ja late 17th-century addition. The interior (Fig. 5) is 
divided by turned columns and carved arches into 
mine cobble-floored stalls, each with an arched hay- 
ack above the manger. Very few stable buildings of 
jthis period survive in such an admirable state of 
preservation. 
Edward III, sometime M.P. for Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, was a leader of the Parliamentarian group in 
this predominantly Royalist area, and during the 
Civil War he put Whitmore in a state of defence. His 
Puritan sympathies are reflected in the clothes that he 
jis wearing in his portrait, which is one of a group of 
four, all painted on panel and dated between 1624 and 
1626, showing him and his wife, his elder son, Ed- 
ward IV, and his daughter Jane (Fig. 9), who 
married James Abney in )1625. A manuscript des- 
cription of Whitmore in the mid-18th century ascribes 
these portraits to Cornelius Johnson, but they are not 
altogether typical of his work and are all half-lengths, 
showing the hands, and not in his favoured oval. A 
portrait at Whitmore which is in some ways closer to 
Johnson is that of Edward IV’s wife (Fig. 11), Anne, 
daughter and heiress of George Lomax, of Clifton, 
Nottinghamshire. The style of the hair and dress in 
this portrait, which is on canvas, indicates a date in the 


decade before the outbreak of the Civil War: points of 


interest are the architectural background and the 


period a map of the estate, an 18th-century copy of ¢ 
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4.—STABLE RANGE OF PINK SANDSTONE BUILT EARLY IN THE 17th 


CENTURY BY EDWARD MAINWARING III. 
OF THE STABLES 


(Below) 5.—THE INTERIOR 
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6.—LOOKING SOUTH DOWN THE LIME AVENUE TOWARDS 


THE CHURCH 


7.—THE LAKE TO THE NORTH OF 
THE HOUSE 


unsure drawing of the hands by comparison 
with the expressive treatment of the face. 
Another portrait of character by an unknown 
artist of about this period is that of the Rev. 
John Mainwaring, D.D. (Fig. 10), who was 
Rector of Stoke-on-Trent from 1633 until his 
death in 1692. Unlike his father he was.a 
Royalist supporter—a reminder of the un- 
happy conflict of loyalties that occurred in 
many mid-17th-century families. 

John’s elder brother, Edward IV, was 
responsible for giving the house its present 
Caroline exterior (Fig. 2) and probably for 
planting the noble lime avenue that links 
it'to the church. Doubtless the old house, 
which was evidently half-timbered, had not 
been improved by being made defensible by 
-his father, but he seems to have waited until 
some years after the Restoration before 
restoring it. He formed a new entrance hall 
in the court shown between the projecting 
south wings in the 1597 estate map, and 
refaced the’ now level elevation in plum- 
coloured red brick with stone dressings. The 
fagade is two storeys in height and nine bays 
in width, with the middle windows of each 
trio emphasised by stone architraves 


8.—THE ENTRANCE HALL AND STAIRCASE. 


eer - 
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with grotesque masks carved on the keystones. Stone is used 
also for the balustrading above each window in the parapet, 
for the cornice, quoins, plinth and string-course, and for the 
continuous staggered sill-moulding that connects the windows, 
Towering above this facade are twin brick chimneys with arched 
panels on each face. The porch in the middle of the south front 
was added by Admiral Rowland Mainwaring in 1842, but he 
incorporated the old front door and coat-of-arms, which had 
originally been flush with the facade. They are dated 1676, 
which presumably denotes the year of completion. 

Edward IV had died the previous year, but there can be 
little doubt that the restoration was due to him and not to his 
son, Edward V, for the latter’s account-books for the 1670s 
survive and make no mention of large-scale work on the house, 
although there are frequent references to minor repairs to build- 
ings on the estate: Whitmore mill, for example, was restored 
under the superintendence of one Proudlove in 1677. Edward 
V’s portrait, together with that of his second wife, Bridget, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Trollope, Bt., hangs in the hall at Whit- 
more (Fig. 8). Their only son, Edward VI, succeeded his father 
in 1703. In the drawing-room there is a double portrait of him 
and his first wife, Jemima Pye, a great-great-grand-daughter of 
John Hampden (Fig. 12). 

Edward VI died in 1738 and Whitmore came to his eldest 
son, Edward VII, who is recorded as having marched with his 
tenantry against the Jacobite invaders in the "45. He is the 
Mainwaring for whom both William Baker the architect and 
Charles Trubshaw the mason worked, as recorded by Mr. H. M. 
Colvin in his Biographical Dictionary of English Architects. 
Baker’s account-book reveals that he was employed in surveying 
at Whitmore in 1756: to him may perhaps be attributed the 
screen of fluted Corinthian columns at the inner end of the hall 
and the curving staircase that rises behind them (Fig. 8). The 
northern part of the house was evidently also rebuilt or partially 
rebuilt at this time, although, as we shall see, it was subse- 
quently damaged by fire. 

To Edward VII can probably be ascribed the landscape 
setting which gives Whitmore so much of its beauty but which 
from its very extent cannot be encompassed by the camera’s 
eye. The stream that runs through the valley in which the house 
stands was used in the 16th century to fill a lake or horse-pond 
—as witness the map of 1597—but in the 18th century a new 
and much larger serpentine lake was formed alongside it im- 
mediately to the north of the house (Fig. 7), and the course of 
the stream was diverted from the east of the house to the west. 
It leaves the lake by a cascade to one side of the artificial dam 
at the south end. The sides of the lake are heavily planted, and 
the slopes of the park that rise high to east and west are also 
planted with handsome clumps and belts of beech, now in, or 
even a little past, their prime. The handling and detail of the 
lay-out is very much in the Capability Brown tradition, and 
Mr. Mainwaring was no doubt inspired by the improvements 
that Brown had made to other estates in Staffordshire and 


« Shropshire, such as Ingestre, Tixall, Fisherwick, Chillington, 


On the right are portraits of Edward 
Mainwaring V and his second wife 


.—JANE, DAUGHTER OF EDWARD MAINWARING III AND WIFE OF JAMES ABNEY, DATED 1626. 
{EV. JOHN MAINWARING, SECOND SON OF EDWARD MAINWARING III. 


iimley, Tong and neighbouring Trentham. 
foreover, there would be a distinct possibility 
hat Brown himself had worked at Whitmore 
fone could prove—as I have unfortunately 
een unable to do—that Edward Mainwaring 
vas a kinsman of Capability Brown’s friend 
ind client the Rev. John Mainwaring, Fellow 
if St. John’s College, Cambridge (where 
idward VII had himself been an under- 
raduate, though earlier), and Rector for over 
talf a century of Church Stretton, where he 
tied in 1807. In Alumni Cantabrigiensis John 
Tainwaring’s father is given as Gilbert 
fainwaring, of Staffordshire. 

Edward VII died in 1795 and was suc- 
eeded by his eldest son, the childless 
‘dward VIII, who died in 1825. Edward 
'TIT’s successors at Whitmore have reason to 
ie grateful to him, for when the new road 
rom Newastle to Market Drayton was made 
n 1804 he insisted that the stretch of it that 
an through his park should be sunk in a 
utting: thanks to this the heavy industrial 
raffic that now passes along the road runs 
ut of sight of the house. 
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MAINWARING IV 


At Edward VIII’s death Whitmore went, 
as already mentioned, first to a niece and 
then a nephew, Rear-Admiral Rowland 
Mainwaring, who as a midshipman served at 
the Battles of the Nile and Copenhagen. His 
portrait in uniform, painted by John Phillip 
in 1841, hangs at Whitmore, and also pre- 
served there are his sturdy sea-chest (Fig. 13) 
and a number of sea-paintings by Luny of 
engagements in which he had taken part. 
Another reminder of his naval career is pro- 
vided by the plaster decoration—dolphins, 
cannon, anchors and a bust of Nelson—on the 
interior of the porch that he added to the 
south front. 

The Admiral died in 1862 and as his heir, 
Gordon Mainwaring, wasliving in Australia the 
furniture at Whitmore was dispersed—though 
without his knowledge and contrary to his 
father’s express wish; fortunately, however, 
the collection of family portraits, which are 
notable for their completeness and continuity, 
survived almost intact, as they remain to this 
day. From 1862 until after the first World 
War, when Major J. G. Cavenagh-Mainwaring 
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(Middle) 10.—THE 


(Right) 11—ANNE LOMAX, WIFE OF EDWARD 


returned to the home of his forbears, the Hall 
was let, first to Mr. Michael Daintry Hollins, 
who was responsible for the restoration of 
Whitmore Church, and then to Mr. T. W. 
Twyford. During this period the back part of 
the house was badly damaged by fire and 
rebuilt, and at the same time much of the rest 
of the interior was redecorated, though for- 
tunately in a very restrained fashion. Mean- 
while, partly no doubt because of the absence 
abroad of the owners, the estate had begun to 
deteriorate and it was not until 1920, when 
Major Cavenagh-Mainwaring succeeded his 
mother, that its restoration was seriously 
undertaken. The work of reclamation was 
continued’ after Major Cavenagh-Mainwar- 
ing’s death in 1938 by the present owner, who 
has, for example, rehabilitated the remark- 
able stables and planted a new double avenue 
of limes to take the place of the old avenue, 
which is beginning to decay. These are 
only two of the provisions that have been 
made for the future, in which it is to be hoped 
the ancient associations of Mainwaring with 
Whitmore will long continue. 


HAMPDEN. Portrait painted by John Phillip in 1841 


\2.—DOUBLE PORTRAIT OF EDWARD MAINWARING VI AND HIS FIRST WIFE, JEMIMA PYE, A DESCENDANT OF JOHN 


(Right) 13.—ADMIRAL ROWLAND MAINWARING AND HIS SEA-CHEST. 
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HUNTING FOR SHELLS 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


—nothing, that is to say, which is to be 
had for the looking, searching and pick- 
ing up—gives me more pleasure than shells. 

A childish pleasure, perhaps. Also a kind 
of false natural history. Your proper marine 
biologist prefers his shells to be tenanted, to 
contain cockle, mussel, scallop, to contain life. 
Good. Tenant and shell together have a double 
fascination; but that does not prevent the rest 
of us from enjoying the single, easier fascination 
of the shells without their tenants. Moreover, I 
feel in this a certain atavism. If I were to put 
together a select shell anthology or miscellany, 
it would illustrate more than four thousand 
years of fascination from Great Britain to Japan, 
from grottoes to poems, necklaces to wall 
ornaments. 

I might begin with an account of excavat- 
ing a Bronze Age barrow on the downs at 
Rockbourne, in Hampshire, and finding (the 
finders and excavators were Professor Stuart 
Piggott and his wife) a necklace of shells which 
had once been collected, I suppose, on the 
Hampshire or Dorset beaches. Of course, this 
—and four thousand years—would not be old 
enough, since there is evidence that palzeolithic 
man 20,000 years ago liked shells no less than 
Bronze Age man or ourselves, whether we in 
our time are civilised or savage. 

Still, from the Rockbourne barrow I might 


IN ett: that is to be had for nothing 


THE SHELL GROTTO AT ST. GILES’S HOUSE 
WIMBORNE, DORSET. “This must have been or 
of the richest and rarest of shell grottoes, made of shel 
from the Indian Ocean, including in its heyday shel 
of pearl oysters in which pearls were embedded. 
(Left) DETAIL OF THE SHELL-WORK IN TH 

ST. GILES’S HOUSE GROTTO ; 
shift to Japan, to a poem which Hokusai inscribed on or 
of his colour prints: 

Girls with sweet voices go to Susaki shore 

At the ebb of tide for shells and fishes ; and 

The people gather in crowds like the flower-shells in th 

foam. 
—after which I might inelude a glum little piece writte 
by Tennyson’s brother—which he called Little Phoebe, « 
the Second Gathering of the Sea-shells, and which I oa 
quote: 

The vain had powr’d all day, but clear’d at night 

When, with her little basket on her arm, i 

She left the doorstep of that seaside farm; 

The weeping tamarisk glisten’d in the light, 

And chanticleer’s green feathers softly waved 

Against the dying sunshine, Forth she fared, 

Our host’s sweet child, his Phoebe golden-haiy d, 

To gather shells, wherewith the beach was paved ; 

At dusk, she took the homeward path that led 

Beneath yon dark-blue ridge, when, sad to tell, 

On her fair head the gloomy Lias fell, 

Crumbled by storms—they found her bruised and deai 

Her basket-stove was scatter'd by the fall, | 

Byt loving hands replaced and kept them all. | 
The combination of shells on the beach, tamarisk and clit 
of crumbling lias suggests that Tennyson’s brother wi 
writing of Dorset. Next, in my survey of shell delight 
I might go inland a few miles, into Dorset, to Wimbori 
SE: Cie A few years ago, on a damp November da 
Lord Shaftesbury allowed me to visit his grotto in # 
gardens of St. Giles’s House. It was a slightly sad occasioi 
the leaves were falling, the shells and petrifications we! 
falling, as the grotto (made in 1751) ruinated slowly; ar 
a music of sheep-bells, now so uncommon, sounded throug 
the damp air. | 

This must have been one of the richest and rarest ’ 
shell grottoes, made of shells from the Indian Ocean, i! 
cluding in its heyday shells of pearl oysters in which pear 
were embedded. 

Of course, once you get a taste for shells, you fir 
yourself eyeing shells in antique shops and curiosity sho 
and buying fine specimens from the Indian Ocean and 
Pacific and the South Atlantic; then for a while you mé 
despise the quieter objects of a North Sea beach or 
Channel beach. So I would take you off to Rambouill 
beside the road from Versailles to Chartres. The gard 
of this ducal and royal chateau here are not as grand 
the cool formalities and serenities of Versailles; they 
hardly as exciting in their landscape mode as the small 


rardens of Ermenonville, on 
he other side of Paris, where 
Rousseau lay buried on a 
jmall island under poplars, or 
is the 18th-century gardens 
£ Stourhead, in Wiltshire. 
|| was thinking these critic- 
jsms rather too much aloud 
it Rambouillet, and after we 
‘had enjoyed vistas and re- 
‘lective waters and inspected 
| piece or two of rock work in 
lhe Anglo-Chinese manner, I 
vas all for getting back to the 
far and the road and the 
But I was 


Yo continue to a cottage-like 
puilding, which acted a rural 
part under the trees; the door 


“lecorated, not in shells from 
‘he Indian Ocean, notin pearls 
)f price; but in mussel shells, 
ommon, ordinary, mussel 
hells, pale-blue, iridescent, 
nd arranged in pale-blue pat- 
\ 
4 If you despise the quieter 
‘iorthern or native shells, 
\hink again; and think how 
hey can be arranged in 
batterns. Think of oc- 
agonal mahogany cases they 
‘nade in Victorian times, 
illing them with varnished 
' (rrangements of small queens, 
‘md cowries and tellens and wedge-shells and 
wvinkles and limpets. JI have one which opens 
g ike a diptych, and says in dark little spire-shells 
‘Remember Me,” opposite a pink heart made 
- tellins; all of which reminds me, in passing, 
yf the one important thing in shell- ornaments, 
hell patterns, shell jewellery: that however 
“you arrange shells, you should never abuse 
heir shelly nature. However intricate, abstract 
or fanciful your patterns, the shells should 
_\lways be shells and not disguised as something 
ise. Shell ornaments of the 18th century or 
_zarly Victorian shell ornaments always respect 
he shell, always display a tact and taste miss- 
ng from the abominable shell jewellery sold 
10w-a-days in seaside shops from Yorkshire to 
ihe Scilly Islands. 
My = shell-hunting grounds have _ been 
*ncountered accidentally. I could hardly offer 
yood advice about the best of shell beaches. 
With most pleasure I recall shell-hunting along 
he northern coast of Norfolk, near Wells, along 
; he beaches of the sad North Sea which border 
the great sandy estate of Holkham—an excel- 
ent stretch for tiny scallops of all shades from 
brange to the deepest claret. I remember, too, 
he Welsh beaches, along the Gower, especially 
hat great sounding beach below the village of 
)hossilly, and inside the projecting arm of 
Norms Head; a beach for the thunder of waves 
ind the iridescence of stranded jelly-fish, and 
he glowing petals of Geranium sanguineum on 
he dune sand above the high-tide mark. 
Abroad, I shall never forget a brief hour 
m one of the vast Atlantic beaches of Les 
vandes; driving through the pines almost at 
nidday, coming toa minute plage tumbled down, 
ts buildings eaten by sand and wind and 
leached by the fierceness of the sun, running 
ver duckboards through the dunes. into the 
ull heat and to the sight of an ocean, which 
‘ontained in itself all the very essence of ocean, 
vithin the light of all light. At the line of high 
ide an irregular spattering of shells yielded to 
he amazed eye every subtlety of tone and 
exture and marking. 
' At home this last summer I have enjoyed 
\tlamtic shell-hunting out in the Scilly Islands. 
Phere rock and sand combine; with homes for 
e@aweed species and sand species. Careful 
earching will find pink cowries, and curious 
ventle-traps and top-shells and dog-whelks, 
ellins and queens; and a most colourful variety 
4 periwinkles washed out of the seaweed. 
Nalk at low tide in the Scillies out on to the 
‘ockle bars off St. Martin’s, and you crush 
hells as you go—violet, white, pink, yellow, 
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OF MAHOGANY CASES THEY MADE IN VICTORIAN TIMES, 
FILLING THEM WITH VARNISHED ARRANGEMENTS OF SMALL QUEENS, 
AND COWRIES AND TELLENS AND WEDGE-SHELLS AND WINKLES” 


the colours of the sunsets away across Tresco 
and Bryher. This is rather a dangerous shelling 
area, where, as you walk on the sand, you have 
to watch for the swiftness of the returning tide. 

I must confess to not identifying every 
shell we picked off Scillonian bars and beaches; 
but then (even if a really good modern book on 
seaside molluscs existed, with enough accurate 
illustrations in colour) identity is not the whole 
charm of objects; and on the shore I am in 
much the position or condition of those Bronze 
Age people who walked the Dorset or Hamp- 
shire beaches and were caught by the fresh 
glitter of shells, still wet from a retreating tide. 

I like to bring shells home, none the less. 
Friends of mine have experimented rather 
cleverly in making shell patterns on a soft 
ground of modelling clay; deciding on a design 
that way, before beginning to glue the shells 
irretrievably to a wooden background. I am 
not so ambitious, or at least so energetic, liking 
around the house a few trays of shells, loose, 
or loosely arranged; and not only shells, but 
trays with a mixture of flotsam and jetsam. 
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Thus on one tray at this 
minute I have a Scillonian 
miscellany of twenty or thirty 
different kinds of shell dis- 
persed among stones plated 
with coralline, pale green 
fragments of glass, moulded, 
softened and roughened by 
the sea, kidney shapes of red 
earthenware, even a piece of 
sea-moulded willow pattern. 
The result is wonderfully in- 
triguing and evocative, full 
of subtleties of colour and 
curiosity of shape. 

It is quite true that you 
lose the shine of the original 
object as it lay on the beach 
or was rolled up by the tide 
—the Victorian shell-arranger 
varnished his shells—but such 
muscellanies still give me a 
sense of the multitudinous 
edges of the sea. I have 
running in my head a phrase 
—TI think out of Gerard’s 
Hevbal—which is “the 
brimmes and bayches of the 
sea’’; and I have the brimmes 
and bayches concentrated 
upon a tray on the hall table 
exquisite as a bow] of flowers; 
I notice also how everyone 
stops to look at the tray and 
how much pleasure it gives to 
other people. 

Yet I have some shell 
ambitions. Some day I 
want to walk on a long beach of the Indian 
Ocean where shells of strange form and more 
outlandish colour lie on the sands. An am- 
bition, I suppose more easily satisfied, is 
that I must some day cross to the Channel 
Islands in search of ormer shells for their green 
and pink shimmer; and one day—but this will 
be in west Cornwall, along the brimmes and 
bayches between Penzance and Land’s End— 
J want to find one of the small violet shells of 
the violet sea-snail. This is a species of mollusc 
I cannot think of without a sentiment of 
mystery, for these vivid little creatures float 
about in their violet housing on the ocean top, 
feeding on small jelly-fish. Every now and again 
there is a stranding of their empty shells along 
the Atlantic beaches of south-west Cornwall. 

Meantime I am content with such shell 
visits to the sea as I can snatch. And be it 
remarked, this shell collecting is not only a 
summer pleasure. Winter expeditions along the 
cold green margins of the Atlantic, the Channel 
or the North Sea have this satisfaction, when 
so much is dead or quiescent. 
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“MY SHELL-HUNTING GROUNDS HAVE BEEN ENCOUNTERED ACCIDENTALLY.” 


The beach at Rhossilly Bay, in the Gower Peninsula, 


““a beach for the thunder of waves and 


the iridescence of stranded jelly-fish ” 
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THE ROLLS-ROYCE SILVER WRAITH 


who are interested in either the Rolls- 

Royce or its sister car the Bentley has been 
centred on the latest models carrying those 
names, but one should not forget that the large 
limousine version, known as the Silver Wraith, 
deserves equal attention. Although this model 
is more usually chauffeur-driven, the old idea 
that the chauffeur required no special comfort 
or consideration has wisely been forgotten. The 
latest version, which I have recently tested, is 
fitted with automatic transmission, power- 
assisted brakes and power-assisted steering, 
which incidentally is also available, as an 
optional extra, on both the S Model Bentley and 
the Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud. 

The effect of power assistance on the steer- 
ing 1s to halve the physical effort required from 
the driver in the execution of any given 
manceuvre in normal driving. It was found 
after thorough research that 50 per cent. of 
power assistance was the optimum amount for 
all normal purposes, if a reasonable degree of 
feel of the road through the steering wheel were 
to be retained. It was soon obvious that a 


NOR over a year the attention of most people 


greater amount of assistance would be necessary 
in parking or manoeuvring in confined spaces, 
and the new system allows for this by an 
arrangement of extra valves in the hydraulic 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


is supplied in chassis form to enable purchasers 
to obtain the bodywork of their choice from 
a specialist coachbuilder. The car I tested was 
fitted with a seven-passenger limousine, intended 
primarily for chauffeur-driven use. 

A television set was fitted in the rear com- 
partment, but I did not feel happy about it. 
While it gave reasonable vision when the car 
was standing still, running the engine spoilt 
the picture noticeably, particularly if one was 
over thirty miles from the sending station. 
As far as the bodywork and its equipment and 
internal furnishing are concerned, every indi- 
vidual item is typical of the highest standards 
of workmanship, and the air of luxury is 
increased by the use of fine walnut veneer for 
the fascia and door cappings and West of 
England cloth for the upholstery. Up to five 
passengers can be accommodated in the rear 
compartment, which can be isolated from the 
driving compartment by an electrically driven 
panel of glass. With this panel raised and the 
windows closed, the rear compartment appears 
to be as quiet as one could expect in a motor- 
car. A wine or spirit cabinet is fitted above the 
television set, against the back of the front seats. 
Separate heaters are provided for the front and 


THE ROLLS-ROYCE SILVER WRAITH WITH SEVEN-PASSENGER' LIMOUSINE BY 
PARK WARD 


control mechanism. The power is provided by 
an engine-driven hydraulic pump, the output of 
which is used to operate the hydraulic ram, 
which is connected to the steering linkage. The 
Rolls-Royce-built automatic transmission sys- 
tem is sensibly provided with an overriding 
manual control, which allows the driver to 
retain a lower gear in use, or to obtain a lower 
gear when he requires it, without the assistance 
of automatism. Even under such conditions it 
is necessary only to move the hand lever 
mounted on the steering column, as there is no 
clutch pedal. 

The engine is of six cylinders, with bore 
and stroke of 95.25x 114.30mm., giving a 
capacity of 4,887 c.c. Twin S.U. carburettors 
are fitted and the compression ratio is 8.0 to 1. 
The makers do not publish the engine’s total 
power output; but most purchasers of a Rolls- 
Royce will be prepared to accept the technical 
specification as read. The front suspension is by 
helical coil springs assisted by hydraulic 
dampers, with further control by an anti-roll 
bar; that at the rear is by long semi-elliptic 
springs and hydraulic dampers. The refrigera- 
tion plant announced at last year’s Motor Show 
can be obtained as an extra on the Silver Wraith 
in addition to the other models. With this it is 
claimed that, no matter whether the car is 
driven in the Arctic or the Tropics, the same 
temperature is maintained inside it. Unlike 
the Bentley and the Silver Cloud, which are 
fitted with one style of body, the Silver Wraith 


rear compartments, but it struck me as peculiar 
that the control for the rear heater should be 
on the fascia, and not within reach of the princi- 
pal passengers. Although the car is of great size 
one is unconscious of it, except when parking. 
This is largely because of the good vision 
from the driving seat, which is matched by an 
excellent all-round. view from the rear seats. 
One appreciates that on a chauffeur-driven car 
the rear compartment is of first importance, but 
the driving position struck me as a little 
cramped. 

Only a few minutes after taking over the 
car I became as enthusiastic as are habitual 
Rolls-Royce owners, and I think this would 
apply to any casual driver taking over a Rolls- 
Royce for the first time. In the manner in which 
it performs it is so obviously in a class of its own 
that it becomes difficult to criticise. During my 
test I tried the car in city streets, in by-lanes 
and on fast main roads, as well as covering some 
laps of the Silverstone Circuit. Although it 
might be thought that a racing track is hardly 
suitable for a Rolls-Royce, my time there served 
to show that the stability of the Silver Wraith 
is much higher than might be suspected by the 
average owner, or chauffeur, who normally 
drives in the manner one would employ for a 
town carriage. The remote control mounted on 
the steering wheel which enables the setting of 
the rear dampers to be adjusted proved most 
helpful in cornering hard and fast; for town 
driving it would, of course, be left in the 


soft-ride position. It was, by the way, refreshi: 
to find that the speedometer and petrol gau 
were as accurate as is probably possible. 

One of the pleasures of handling a Rol 
Royce is the precision with which even the me 
minor of controls works. Basically, this w 
true of the car I tested, but I was disturbed 
notice that two of the dashboard controls we 
of low-quality’ plastic, and operated in | 
indecisive manner. This may have been throu; 
an oversight by the coachbuilders. There is: 
doubt that the automatic transmission reduc 
the task of driving considerably. Consequentl 
it is fully justified on a chauffeur-driven car, 
it will allow greater distances to be covered 
higher speeds without tiring the driver too muc 
The power-assisted steering is also most valuab 
and the slightest of lady drivers would have : 
difficulty in parking the Silver Wraith in t 
most awkward corner. The benefit gained ¢ 
be easily checked by exerting hand pressure + 
the steering wheel with the engine stational 
and then, while maintaining the pressure, stai 
ing the engine. The wheel will immediate 
turn without extra physical effort. On the op 
road the degree of assistance is not so great 
to make the steering dead and insensitive; t 
driver is conscious all the time of road conditio 
beneath his front wheels. The normal se 
centring of the steering wheel after a sha 
corner is equally unaffected, with the result th 
when driving in narrow and sharp-corner 
town streets one has the best of both worlds. 

The pleasure of motoring in the Sily 
Wraith is accentuated after dark, whether fre 
the driver’s, or the passengers’, point of vie 
The excellence of the headlights, allied wi 
the wide vision, make driving untiring, while't 
secluded comfort of the rear seats makes t 
passengers feel that they are being carried) 
though in their favourite armchairs at hon 
Ease of driving after dark is assisted by t 
diffused lighting of the black-faced instrumer 
and by the glare-free map-reading light. Than 
to the excellence of the headlights it should 
within the ability of the average chauffeur 
obtain average speeds at night equal, if n 
superior, to those obtained in daylight. Ont 
Silver Wraith it is possible (as it is not on sor 
cars fitted with automatic transmission) 
engage a gear as soon as the engine has be 
started, without any tendency for the car 
creep or the engine to stall. While the cost 
a Rolls-Royce is high, I should not be surpris 
to find that, spread over some years, the cc 
per mile could be less than on many mu 
cheaper cars. One certainly has the impressi 
that no money need be spent on the trivialit 
that the average motorist has to contend wit 


THE ROLLS-ROYCE 
SILVER WRAITH 


Makers: Rolls-Royce, Conduit-street, London, wal 


SPECIFICATION 
Price £8,356 7s. | Final drive Hypoid be 
(including P.T. £2,768 7s.)| Brakes _ Servo-assisted 
Cubic capacity 4,887 c.c. hydro-me 
Bore and stroke Suspension  Indepe' 
95.25 x 114.30 mm. ( 
Cylinders Six | Wheelbase 11 ft. 1 
Valves Overhead inlet, | Track (front) 4 ft. 10 


side exhaust | Track (rear) 


5 ft. x 
Overall length 18 ft. 9: 


B.H.P. Not announced 
Carb. Twin $.U. | Overall width 6 ft. 6% 
Ignition Coil | Overall height a 
Oil filter Full-flow | Ground clearance 
lst gear 16.23 to 1 | Turning circle 45h 
2nd gear 11.19 to 1 | Weight 42 ¢ 
3rd gear 6.16 to 1 | Fuel cap. 18 gal 
4th gear 4.25 to 1} Oil cap. 16 pin 
(all automatic) Water cap. 4 ge 
Tyres Dunlop 7.50: 
PERFORMANCE ; 
Acceleration Max. speed 85.8 mp. 
30-50 6.2 secs. | Petrol consumption 
40-60 7.9 secs. 154 m.p.g. at avera 
0-60 (all gears) 20 secs.| speed of 45 m.p.h. 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 33 feet (90 per cent. efficient 


‘THE EDGBASTON 
“TEST IN 1902 


IR,—In view of the Test match at 
Edgbaston this week—the first time 
at it has been played there since 
29-you may be interested to see 
enclosed photograph of the 
liglish team that played against 
\stralia at Edgbaston in 1902. In 
» front row, from left to right, are 
|B: Pry, the Hon. F. S. Jackson, 
| C. MacLaren (captain), K. S. 
njitsinhji and G. L. Jessop; in the 
ick row are G. H. Hirst, A. A. Lilley 
jicket-keeper), W. H. Lockwood, 
|C. Braund, W. Rhodes and J. T. 
‘desley. 
|. The match was played on May 29, 
‘and 31, but the result was a draw 
‘ing to rain, which stopped play. 
gland scored 376 and Australia 36 
-d 46 for 2. In the first innings Hirst 
yk 3 wickets for 15 and Rhodes 7 for 
A. E. H., Barnet, Hertfordshire. 
| [A report of this year’s first Test 
itch appears on page 1139.—ED.]. 


ANISHING CHICHESTER 


'x,—Until recent years the city of 
‘ichester remained largely inviolate 
‘thin its ancient walls. The cathe- 
‘ul and precincts were, and still are, 
of and intact. In the opposite 
jarter Priory Park, legacy of the 
‘lars handed down by the Dukes of 
hmond, was and remains a green 
sis. And the choir of the Greyfriars’ 
‘arch, one of the noblest monuments 
that order in the kingdom, has been 
aired, housing an archzological 
“iseum. In the same quarter 
» Mary’s Hospital and St. Martin’s- 
‘jare persist. 

In the adjoining, south-east, 
arter the dignified Pallant survives 
h some changes, but most of 
) 18th-century dwellings in the city 
‘e Country Lire of January 10, 17 
124, 1947) that gave such charm to 
ichester are disappearing or being 
‘tverted to shops or offices. Their 
dens that I can remember, tree-clad 
immemorial, are now car parks, 
ess roads, or business yards. 
| When the County Archivist, Mr. 
‘incis W. Steer, projected the 
‘\chester Papers, of which Nos. 1 to 
have appeared, he envisaged an 
to-date history of Chichester, by 
talments, and also a record of 
‘ishing Chichester for posterity; the 
‘er may prove to be the more 
/ortant function. 

| Of the churches and chapels, 
Bie very numerous, St. Peter’s, 
‘rth-street, has been pulled down, 
| Olave’s is a bookshop and St. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ENGLISH TEAM THAT PLAYED AGAINST AUSTRALIA IN THE TEST MATCH AT EDGBASTON 


Andrew’s as a church is doomed. At 
the moment it is the north-west 
quarter that is changing out of recog- 
nition. The row of houses in Orchard- 
street, shown in my first photograph, 
has been destroyed, and sections of 
Tower-street, shown in my second 
photograph, and Chapel-street are 
being demolished. 

And now even the cathedral is to 
be assaulted, in the rear. The West- 
gate fields, more important to Chiches- 
ter than Christ Church Meadow to 
Oxford, as John Betjeman lately 
pointed out, are to be invaded with 
bricks and mortar, and lawn-mowers. 
All this when Chichester within the 
walls might have been preserved, an 
incomparable work of art, as a pleas- 
ing dormitory for the toilers in a 
greater commercial and _ industrial 


IN 1902 


See letter: The Edgbaston Test in 1902 


Chichester that could have been 
located amid the abundant open spaces 
in the vicinity. 

Repeating the words of William 
Stukeley, voiced exactly two centuries 
ago, “I shall make this general 
reflexion, that with grief I discern us 
dropping into Gothic barbarism.’’— 
Linpsay FLeminG, Aldwick Grange, 
Bognor Regis, Sussex. 


SMOCKS AND HANDWORK 


Sir,—As both concern handwork, 
perhaps references to two letters that 
appear in CounTRY Lire of May 23 
may be dealt with together. 

First, the design on the smock 
illustrated. Though worn by a War- 
wickshire shepherd, this would seem 
to be a variation of two designs shown 
in Alice Armes’s English Smocks that 


appear on Dorset woodmen’s smocks. 
The chain design bordering the box is, 
as my magnifying-glass clearly shows, 
identical, and the trefoils that appear 
on both box and shoulder straps, as 
well as the diamonds that frame the 
four-leaved clovers, bear a_ close 
resemblance to the Dorset designs. 

Alice Armes’s Warwickshire shep- 
herd’s wedding smock design is more 
elaborate than that of her Hampshire 
shepherd, though one reflects the 
other in that the crook-like curves 
alleged by some to indicate the trade 
of the wearer appear in each design. 
Neither resembles the smock worn by 
the shepherd in C. R. Denton’s 
interesting photograph. 

In answer to J. B. Iles’s enquiry, 
may I suggest that her needlewoman 
friend take up cross-stitch on checked 


HYUSES IN ORCHARD-STREET, CHICHESTER, SUSSEX, WHICH HAVE BEEN DEMOLISHED, AND (right) IN TOWER-STREET, 
WHICH ARE IN PROCESS OF DEMOLITION 


See letter; Vanishing Chichester 


MODERN BLOCK OF FLATS SITED IN 
AT TILE HILL, COVENTRY, 


A WOOD 
WARWICKSHIRE 


See letter: Town and Country 


gingham, and darning and running 
stitches on canvas? Useful aprons and 
frocks of simple design decorated in 
easy cross-stitch are most attractive, 
and shopping-bags, work-bags and 
wall-hangings in darned canvas are 
delightful. No transfers are required. 
Book 1 in the Needlework Develop- 
ment series, published at ls. by the 
Needlework Development Scheme, 89, 
Wellington-street, Glasgow, C.2, shows 
how attractive such simple stitches 
can be. 

Shell-work is a revived Victorian 
craft that I have seen practised by 
some who are handicapped. The 
necessary simple equipment is readily 
obtainable. Table-mats and fruit-con- 
tainers. made of threaded wooden 
beads provide rewarding occupation 
that does not demand delicacy of 
touch. Mary Parkes, The Old 
Rectory, Hampton Poyle, Oxfordshire. 


THRUSH’S NEST IN AN ANGLER’S KEEP NET HANGING IN A CUPBOARD IN A GARAGE. 


from above. 


TOWN AND 
COUNTRY 


S1r,—Coventry, one of 
the great industrial cities 
of the Midlands, owing 
to extensive air-raid dam- 
age and a rapidly in- 
creasing population has 
to plan for thousands of 
workers employed in its 
various factories. 

The enclosed photo- 
graph shows how the 
planning authorities are 
attempting to combine 
natural rural beauty with 
the amenities of city life. 
This block of eleven- 
storey flats is part of the 
Tile Hill housing estate 
built in Limbrick Wood 
within the city boundary. 


of silver birches, and 
three blocks of flats and 
a modern shopping-centre 
have been built so that 
the beauty of the wood- 
land surroundings is 
incorporated with the 
city planning. From the 
top flats an extensive 
view of the city and 
many miles of the leafy 
landscape of Warwick- 
shire can be seen.—C. R. 
Denton, 64, Nailcote- 
avenue, Tile Hill, Coven- 
try, Warwickshire. 


ENCOURAGING PEEWITS 


From Sir John Craster 

S1r,—May I suggest to all those who 
farm their own land that it seems to 
me from the experience of this season 
to be possible to build up local stocks 
of breeding peewits by care in pro- 
tecting their nests during farming 
operations ? 

I have instructed my men, when 
working land, always to prevent 
damage wherever possible by moving 
nests and eggs back to land already 
worked; and this applies whether they 
are harrowing or rolling corn crops, 
or preparing land for potatoes, 
mangels or swedes. If a reasonable 
scrape is made and the eggs are 
placed therein, it is seldom that a 
peewit will not soon find it, and go 
down happily on the new site. 

On a total area of not more than 
100 acres of tillage land we have moved 
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It is an extensive wood | 
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16 nests, with the delightful result that 
now, when I walk along the head- 
riggs of the fields concerned, I am 
mobbed by young-proud parent pee- 
wits. I hope that, by repeating this 
process year by year, it may be 
possible to establish at least something 
like the nesting stock there was here 
before the decline set in. Needless to 
say, vermin—especially carrion crows 
—must be kept in subjection at the 
same time.—J. M. CRASTER, Craster 
Tower, Craster, Northumberland. 


LAWNS OF COUCH GRASS 


Sir,—I was interested in the letter of 
your correspondent who 
described the lawn he 
made of couch grass in 
Cyprus (May 16). A few 
years ago I wasstaying on 
a large farm in Northern 
Rhodesia. Round the 
dwelling-house and the 
rondavel, which was 
used as a guest-room, 
were extensive lawns 
made entirely of couch- 
grass. These were as 
green and smooth as an 
English —_ bowling-green 
and kept green all 
through the dry season. 

They were tended by 
a native “boy,” whose 
duty it was to keep them 
cut with a hand lawn- 
mower. As soon as he 
finished the last lawn he 
started again on the first. 
—ETHEL NEALE (Mrs.), 
Polgwynne, Feock, Truro, 
Cornwall. 


A SITTING 
TENANT 


Sir,—Surely an angler’s 
keep net hanging from a 
nail in a cupboard in a 
garage which is in daily 
use is a most unusual 
place for a thrush to 
build. The net is per- 
fectly sound, so the bird 
makes its entry from the 
top and has to pass the 
narrow neck, which is 
only about three inches 
in diameter. 

I took the general 
view of the nest from the 
top of a step-ladder, and 


Seen 


(Right) DETAIL OF THE BIRD ON ITS NEST 


See letter: A Sitting Tenant 


t 
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the view-point is looking down. T 
other photograph is a detail of the ne 
The bird has taken in with her an o 
box and used some of the contents 
build with. I feel it will be some tir 
before there will be vacant possessio 
as of course a sitting tenant com 
under the Rent Restriction Act! 
C. M. Batrarp, 61, Hare-lane, Far 
combe, Surrey. 


BUTCHER’S SHOP ON 
A CLOCK 

S1r,—The enclosed photograph is of 

curious clock. Beneath the face is 

model 


in cardboard of a _ butche; 


CLOCK WITH A MODEL OF A BUTCHER’ 
SHOP-FRONT IN LINDFIELD, SUSSEX, . 


CENTURY AGO 
See letter: Butcher’s Shop on a Clock 


shop at Lindfield, Sussex, as it was 
century ago. The clock belongs to th 
great-nephew of the butcher of the 
day. 

The model is believed to be a 
exact replica of the shop at that time 
it is now a sweet shop. Inside the sho 
the butcher can be seen at work, whil 
his assistant stands with a broom out 
side. A man with a mug leans agains 
the doorpost of the Tiger Inn nex 
door; a donkey and cart wait in th 
road and on the right a lawyer wait 
with a bundle of papers in his hane 
In the archway stands an ostler Wit 
pails. 
When the clock goes all 
figures come to life. The butcher chops 
his assistant sweeps, the man with fi 
mug tips it up, the donkey nods it 
head, the ostler picks up his pails am 
the lawyer brandishes his bundle © 
deeds.—G. PENNETHORNE, The Hi 
House, Lindfield, Haywards Heath 
Sussex. 


FARM AGREEMENTS 
A CENTURY AGO 


Sir,—I have been much interested 1) 
the photograph of the agreemel 
between farmer and farm servant 
(May 9) and am sending you a fe} 
particulars which I hope may be © 
interest to your readers. I was fortw 
nate enough to obtain from an Ol 
farmer who died shortly after he ga¥ 
them to me the farm diaries andaccou 
books of his father, Thomas Askre 
of Low Levels, near Thorne, Yor 
shire, between 1835 and 1872. The 
teem with interest, such as accoum 
of visits to the Crystal Palace in 189 


jeeing the Queen, seeing Blink Bonny 
|vin the Derby; but I noted particularly 
that the farm servants’ agreements 
‘vere clinched by “‘fastening pennies,’’ 
jometimes as much as 5s. (a crown 
}iece in this area used to be considered 
jinlucky), which seemed to be on the 
jame footing of validity as the king’s 
hilling. 

Another point: May 13 was alluded 
jo on one or more occasions by 
Thomas Askren as ‘‘Old May Day,” 
ind he makes several mentions of 
Did Style dates about 100 years and 
nore after the calendar change. Even 
jiow, when farmers in this area speak 
)f Martinmas (or Martlemass), they 
nean November 23, that is St. Martin 
id Style. I think that this speaks for 
he intense conservatism of the old 
jarmers. I have never heard of a writ- 
jen agreement between farmers and 
jervants i in this area, even though the 
jpractice of living in for the year was 
videly carried out, by both men and 
jvomen servants. I know of a farm 
/hat used to be called Boarding House 
bearm, which probably alluded to its use 
‘yy a foreman who boarded labourers. 
| Incidentally, Thomas Askren was 
/ cousin of his namesake Tom Askren, 
he hangman at Maltby, near Don- 
laster—J. S. Tavior, 1, Sélver-street, 
‘Thorne, Y orkshire. 


FRUIT-GROWING IN 
SCOTLAND 


‘\rr,--In March, 1874, a paper was 
lead before the Botanical Society in 
vhich it was stated that many 
arieties of fruit then cultivated in 
cotland were by no means equal to 
vhat they had been thirty to fifty 
‘rears previously, and that Scotland 
hvas becoming year by year less pro- 
luctive in the matter of fruit. 

For economy of space I condense 
he examples given: Ribston pippins, 
nferior in size, flavour and numbers; 
largonelle pears, once extensively 
jrown, now exceedingly scarce; dam- 
jons, showing signs of becoming 
Ixtinct; black sloe and bramble 
\lerries, on the decline; cherries, goose- 
verries, cranberries, filbert and hazel 
juts, by no means so flourishing; large 
\yhite poppy, cultivated for opium, 

‘lisappearing; tobacco (in certain dis- 
‘ricts), declining. In 1810 prizes were 
\ffered for peaches grown on open walls 
\yithout the aid of fire flues; such prizes 
liscontinued after 1837. 

It would be interesting to know 
{ the decline remarked upon in 1874 
jas continued to the present day.— 
%. Epe Encranp, The Lawn, Mude- 
ovd, Christchurch, Hampshire. 


A GIANT-LEAVED PLANT 


‘mR, —Few plants excite more curiosity 
han Gunnera manicata, which is quite 
‘ften to be seen in large gardens and 
|lways produces exclamations of 


SUNNERA MANICATA, WHICH HAS LEAVES UP TO SIX FEET 
‘CROSS, GROWING AT KEW GARDENS AND (right) SYON HOUSE, 
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ENGRAVING ENTITLED THE PEDLAR, BY WILKIE 


See letter: 


wonder. Its great size presumably 
precludes its planting in the average 
garden, and hence causes the general 
lack of knowledge about it. In spring 
it arises from the protective covering 
of straw or bracken which it usually 
needs in this country, with somewhat 
rhubarb-like leaves with prickly veins 
on great prickly stems above the 
curious pinkish flower spikes. The first 
of my photographs shows a group near 
the formal lake in Kew Gardens, during 
April. Later in the season the 
leaves expand to four or even six feet 
across and make a notable feature. 
They are damp-loving plants and are 
admirably sited where their reflections 
can be seen in the water, as my other 
photograph, taken in the gardens at 
Syon House, Osterley, demonstrates. 


The gunnera comes from south 
Brazil and belongs to the family 


OSTERLEY, MIDDLESEX 


See letter: 


A Giant-leaved Plant 


A Lost Wilkie ? 


Halovagidaceae, which is otherwise 
barely represented in gardens. Some 
of the other species are native to New 
Zealand and are in startling contrast 
to G, manicata, having leaves only } to 
1 inch across. These might make an 
amusing feature in a rock garden, but 
I have never seen them cultivated.— 
A. J. Huxitey, London, W.C.2. 


A LOST WILKIE? 


S1r,—Apropos of Mr. R. L. Eagle’s 
letter in Collectors’ Questions of May 16, 
I enclose areproduction of an engraving 
entitled The Pedlay, by Wilkie. Ic 
belonged to my father, and I remem- 
ber it from childhood fifty years 
ago framed alongside a similar copy 
of Distraining for Rent, by the same 
artist. 

Mr. Eagle’s painting, 
mark, 


as you re- 
has a Continental appearance 
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in both costume and architecture, 
whereas this engraving is of distinct 
Scottish flavour, even to the spinning- 
wheel in the dark background. 

I would not go so far as to say 
that Mr. Eagle’s painting is not by 
Wilkie, but very much doubt its being 
The Pedlar.—J]. N. PEAcock- Dyson, 
53, Lee-lane, Horwich, Lancashire. 


GENERAL CHARLES 
STEVENSON 


Srr,—I am collecting material for a 
biography of Lt.-Gen. Charles Steven- 
son (1762-1828) and should be grateful 
if any of your readers could help with 
any information. 

Stevenson was the natural son of 
Stephen Soame, of Little Thurlow 
Hall, Suffolk, and entered and was 
commissioned at an early age into the 
Fifth Fusiliers. With the exception of 
a short period when he commanded his 
regiment in the disastrous Helder 
campaign of 1799, his service was spent 
in the West Indies and Canada. In 
this latter station he was first of all 
D.Q.M.G. to Governor Simcoe, and 
subsequently raised and commanded 
the York Rangers. As D.Q.M.G. he 
was intimately connected with the 
formation of the Great Lakes Mari- 
time Force, and can be considered one 
of the founders of the Royal Canadian 
Navy. 

After retirement he took over his 
father’s estate at Little Thurlow, 
where his twin natural children, by his 
mistress Mary Cope, were born. These 
children were Geraldine and Sidney 
Frederick, surnamed De Saumarez, 
the latter of whom died in the house 
of a relative of my own in 1890, after 


serving some twenty years in the 
74th Foot. There was no issue of the 
union. 


At Stevenson’s death the estate 
passed to a collateral branch of the 
family named Jennens Soame of 
Beverly, by whom it was held until 
sold about 1903.—GEoOFFREY L. W. 
Watson (Capt.), 7th Battalion The 
Malay Regiment, c/o G.P.O., Port 
Dickson, Malaya. 


WHAT ARE THEY ? 


Sir,—I am grateful to your corre- 
spondent Mr. Edward H. Pinto, of 
Northwood, Middlesex, for his sug- 
gestions as to the origin and use of my 
“Pig poshers’’ (May 16), and it is 
interesting to know that he has similar 
ones, though much smaller and with- 
out carving. It was, perhaps, un- 
fortunate that the scale (shown on the 
original photograph) was omitted, 
but the height is about 32 ins. and 
the bases are about 6} ins. in diameter. 
Possibly, with these dimensions, some 
readers may be able to offer further 
suggestions.—G. RaymMonp MorGAN 
(Major), 15 and 16, John-street, 
Bristol, 1. 
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A WEST COUNTRY REBELLION 


Written and Illustrated by J. D. U. WARD 


VERY school history primer mentions the 
E Pilgrimage of Grace and the savage 
executions which followed. Again, every 
primer tells of the counter-attacks in the reign of 
Queen Mary. But there were in the intervening 
16 years several small rebellions which receive 
little notice in such history books. Kett’s 
Rebellion in Norfolk may get four lines, but 
others, such as the Cornwall and Devon 
Rebellion in that same year of 1549, are left for 
later discovery when advancing years have 
revealed the pleasures of looking (guidebook in 
hand) at churches, villages, bridges and land- 
scape generally. A man coming to Sampford 
Courtenay in mid-Devon may read some- 
thing like this: ‘Here, on Whit-Sunday 1549, 
began the Western Rebellion against the use of 
the new English Prayer Book. It was soon 
suppressed, and most of the ring-leaders were 
hanged.’ And this may well be the first that 
the puzzled man ever heard of it—and the 

last. 
By chance, 


however, I happened to 


the new service to make it appear ridiculous or 
frivolous, or (perhaps more probably) the English 
service, celebrated at a time when the Latin 
language with the enrichments of ceremonial, 
ritual and coloured vestments was expected and 
preferred, was likened to the religious plays 
performed in English at Christmas. At all 
events, on the Monday, when the crowd was still 
large, partly because of the Whitsun Ale 
holiday, the parish priest was told by the 
ringleaders of his aggrieved congregation 
that he must resume the use ordained under 
Henry VIII. 

Perhaps he made no unnecessary demur 
about donning his vestments and celebrating 
Mass. The people were pleased and excited. 
Four justices of the peace soon arrived, and 
other gentlemen reproved the riotous people, 
but the ring-leaders, “‘so addicted and wholly 
bent to their follies that they fully resolved. 
themselves wilfully to maintain what naughtily 
they had begun,” took one of the reprovers 
prisoner and conveyed him to the church-house 


SAMPFORD COURTENAY IN DEVON, WHERE A REBELLION AGAINST THE NEW 
ENGLISH PRAYER BOOK BROKE OUT IN 1549. The rebels joined the Cornish insurgents 
at Crediton, but the revolt was finally crushed with the loss of about 4,000 lives 


go to Clyst St. Mary, south-east of Exeter, soon 
after Sampford Courtenay, and there also it 
transpired that the rebellion of 1549 was the 
great event in the place’s history. Further 
enquiries revealed that there is a detailed 
account, The Western Rebellion of 1549, by 
Frances Rose-Troup, published in 1913. 

Sampford Courtenay is now a peaceful and 
pleasant place to all appearances, a typical 
Devon village with its full share of cob and 
thatch and a fine church tower. A fire station 
next to a particularly deep or wide roof of 
overhanging thatch catches the  visitor’s 
eye, but there seems to be nothing startling 
or outstandingly memorable about the 
village. 

_ In the spring or early summer of 1549 there 
had been trouble in Cornwall, and the second 
‘week in June found a body of insurgents 
camped near Crediton on their way to London. 
Whit-Sunday, June 9, was the day appointed 
for the change from a Latin Mass to an English 
Communion Service. The country people, con- 
servative and loyal to old uses, were furious. 
Nothing seems to have happened on the Sunday 
beyond dark mutterings about ‘‘a Christmas 
game.”’ The explanation of this complaint is not 
certain: possibly the parish priest, if in favour of 


—a building with outside stairs. High words and 
recriminations, were followed by a scuffle: the 
law-abiding reprover, apparently on the stairs, 
was struck with a bill-hook and then torn and 
cut to pieces, in spite of a plea for mercy, by the 
angry mob. 

The Sampford Courtenay rebels—for that 
they now were—moved to Crediton, where the 
larger body of Cornishmen had foregathered. 
Here, after one or two other incidents, occurred 
“the burning of the barns’’—by an anti-rebel. 
The story of how the barns were burnt and the 
insurgents smoked out was much noised around 
and magnified so that resentment spread among 
the people. One of the places to flare up was 
Clyst St. Mary; some guidebooks recall a tale 
from Hoker’s History of Exeter about the 
particular spark at Clyst: 

“It happened that Walter Raleigh, Esquire, 
dwelling not far from thence as he was upon a 
holiday then riding from his house to Exeter, 
overtook an old woman going to the parish 
church of St. Mary Clyst who had a pair of 
beads in her hands: and asked her what she did 
with those beads. And entering into further 
speeches with her concerning religion, which 
was reformed by order of law to be put in 
execution, did persuade with her that she should 


was a punishment by the law appointed against 
her and all such as would not obey and follow 
the same and which would be put in execatiag 
upon them. ] 

“This woman, nothing liking nor well 
digesting the matter, went forth to the parish 
church where all the parishioners were then at 
the service and, being impatient and in agony 
with the speeches before past between her and 
the gentleman, beginneth to upbray in the open 
church very hard and unseemly speeches con- 
cerning religion, saying that she was threatened 
by the gentleman, that except she would leave 
her beads and give over holy bread and holy 
water the gentleman would burn them out of 
their houses and spoil them, with many other 
speeches very false and untrue and whereof no 
talk at all had passed between the gentleman 
and her: notwithstanding she had not so soon 
spoken but that she was believed: and in all 
haste, like a sort of wasps, [they] fling out of the 
church and gat them to the town which is not 
far from thence and there began to entrench and 
fortify the town, sending abroad into the 
country round about the news aforesaid and of 
their doings in hand: flocking and procuring as 
many as they could to come and join with 
them: 

“And they fearing and mistrusting lest the 
gentlemen which were then at Exeter would 
come upon them, they first fortified the bridge 
which lieth at the end of the town towards the 
city and laid great trees overthwart the same as 
also planted certain great pieces of ordnance 
upon the same, which they had procured and 
fetched from Topsham, a town not far from 
thence: but before they came into the town they 
overtook the gentleman, Mr. Rawley, aforesaid 
and were in such a choler and so fell in rages 
with him, that if he had not shifted himself into 
the chapel there and had been rescued by 
certain mariners of Exmouth, which came with 
him, he had been in great danger of his life and 
like to have been murdered.”’ This same Walter 
Raleigh or Rawley was the father of the famous 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Clyst St. Mary is not such an interesting 
or picturesque place as Sampford Courtenay— 
perhaps partly because much of it was burnt 
in the fighting of 1549. But the medizval 
bridge, with ribbed vaults and the distinction of 
being reputedly the oldest bridge in Devon, still 
stands at the approach from Exeter and carries 
to-day’s traffic—and a kingfisher flashed under 
it even while I was taking my photograph. It 
still looks a good spot to defend. 

The details of the various engagements 
at the bridge and near are too confusing and 
lengthy for recapitulation, but the rebels lost. 
The great fight at Carey’s Windmill near Clyst, 
the massacre of prisoners (by the forces of law 
and order which included foreign mercenaries 
and had Miles Coverdale as their chaplain) and 
the battle of Clyst Heath are all on the record. 
At Clyst Heath the insurgents suffered decisive 
defeat, but their courage and stubbornness were 
such that they proved themselves something 
more than a mere rabble of malcontents. A 
historian whose sympathies were with the other 
side wrote: “‘ Valiantly and stoutly they stood 
to their tackle, and would not give over as long 
as life lasted, yet in the end they were all over- 
thrown and few or none left alive. ... Great 
was the slaughter and cruel was the fight, and 
such was the valour and stoutness of these men 
that the Lord Grey reported himself that he 
never in all the wars he had been did know the 
like.” Froude suggests that about 1,000 rebels 
were killed at Clyst. 

The most notable of the earlier encounters 
(probably a week before, about July 29) had 
been fought at Feniton or Fenny Bridges about 
three miles west of Honiton. The bridges across 
the River Otter, which here divides, had been 
selected by the rebels as a place to contest. The 
centre of the battlefield, a little north and west 
of the railway viaduct, is still called Bloody 
Meadow, and there is a tradition that the field 
was ankle-deep in blood, after 300 insurgents 
had perished here, together with nearly as many 
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burberry’ 2-piece suit. 
} fawn and grey Glen Urquhart 
heck and in a wide range of 
| ormal tweeds. 17 guineas. 
lineteen out of twenty men have 
\leasurements that Burberrys 
im fit perfectly. Other 2-piece 
lits from 17 to 24 guineas. 


EVERYTHING that this man is wearing comes from Burberrys 
. . . shirt, tie, suit, socks and shoes. And, of course, for the 
man who seeks the last word in topcoats and weatherproofs 
. .. Burberrys is the place to visit. Here you will find one of 
the finest selection of clothes in London. All under one roof, 


all on one bill. There’s no pleasanter way of becoming a 
well dressed man. 


URBERRYS IN THE HAYMARKET + LONDON + S.W.l1 TEL: WHITEHALL 3343 
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Worth looking for—worth treasuring 
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THE BRIDGE OF CLYST ST. MARY, WHICH WAS BRAVELY DEFENDED BY 


ANOTHER BAND OF REBELS. Sir Walter Raleigh’s father nearly lost his life at Clyst 
in the rebellion 


of the King’s force. The Otter itself was said to 
have run red. Fenny Bridges, as seen to-day 
by the speeding motorist, does not seem 
particularly interesting. But if you step off the 
road and walk by the river upstream under the 
viaduct, whence Bloody Meadow lies on the left 
front across the mill-leat, the terrain will be 
found pleasant enough with some broken water, 
a grey wagtail or two, a weir just beyond the 
viaduct and a longer stretch of river where I 
saw a redshank. Down river also, as seen from 
the chief road bridge, the scene is mildly 
pleasing, though the road bridge itself is neither 
ancient nor distinguished. 

A rebel force had invested the city of 
Exeter, since the early days of July, but when 
they heard news of the battle of Clyst Heath 
they withdrew and the siege was raised. Soon 
Sampford Courtenay was the scene of one of 
the last engagements of the insurrection. Here 
a large body of rebels (who must by now have 
been discouraged) was attacked in mid-August 
by the army of Lord Grey, Lord Russell and Sir 
William Herbert. Once again the countrymen 
“would not yield . . . and never gave over until 
that both in the town and in the field they were 
all for the most part taken or slain.’ But 
accounts are slightly contradictory: one says 
that 500 or 600 were left dying or dead and that 
the rest fled, only to lose another 700 in the 
subsequent rout. One remnant, under 
Humphrey Arundell, retired to Launceston, 
there to stand at bay, but were defeated, and 
many prisoners were taken. Another smaller 
body fled north-east as far as Kings Weston in 
Somerset, where they too suffered defeat with 
much slaughter on August 27 or 29, which latter 
date marks the end of the rebellion—soon to 
become known in rural parlance as “the com- 
motion”’ in such phrases as “before the com- 
motion” or “after the commotion.” 

Among the incidentally remarkable fea- 
tures of this tragic revolt, which cost about 
4,000 lives, was the transitional phase of 
offensive arms at the time. Bows and arrows 
were in general use, especially by the country 
forces, and at the siege of Exeter letters attached 
to arrows were shot into the city. At the same 
time one rebel gunner boasted that he could, 
with his cannon and fireballs, set fire to 
the whole timber-framed town, and he was 
deterred from the attempt only by Robert 
Welsh, Vicar of St. Thomas’s, a Cornishman 
by birth and in general sympathy with the 
insurgents. 

But despite Welsh’s moderating influence 
as to what was permissible in- rebellion or civil 
war, he was himself shown no clemency a few 
weeks later. . When the rebellion had been 
crushed, one of Lord Russell's officers ‘‘ caused 
a pair of gallows to be made and to be set up 


upon the top of the Tower of the said vicar’s 
parish church of St. Thomas and all things 
being ready and the stage perfected for the 
tragedy the vicar was brought to the place and 
by a rope about his middle drawn up to the top 
of the tower and there in chains hanged in his 
popish apparel and having a_ holy-water 
bucket, a sprinkle, a sacring bell, a pair of beads 
and such other popish trash hanged about him 
and there he with the same about him remained 
a long time. He made a very small or no con- 
fession but very patiently took his death; he 
had been a good member in his commonwealth 
had not the weeds overgrown the good corn 
and his foul vices overcomed his virtues.’’ The 
words, again, are by Hoker, who was opposed 
to the insurgents. St. Thomas's Church, 
it may be noted, stands outside the city 
proper, west of the river, and the present 
church and tower date only from the 17th 
century, so they have no association with the 


hanging. 
There were many other executions in many 
other places, on the 


general principle of the 
roughest justice on the 
spot, to terrorise anyone 
who might be tempted 
to sympathise in any 


practical way.” Some 
ringleaders — Hum- 
phrey Arundell, John 
Wynslade, John Bury 


and Thomas Holmes— 
suffered in London, in 
January, 1550, the sen- 
tence being that they 
should behauled through 
the city to Tyburn and 
“on that gallows sus- 
pended and while yet 
alive to be cast down 
upon the ground and 
the entrails of each to 
be taken out and burnt 
before their eyes while 
yet living and _ their 
heads cut off and their 
bodies to be divided 
into four parts.” 

Sir Thomas Arun- 
dell, cousin of Hum- 
phrey, died later, after 
something like a cat- 
and-mouse game. He 
was beheaded on Tower 
Hill in 1551 — or 1552 
according to one ac- 
count. His brother, Sir 
John, was spared and 
lived to enjoy the reign 
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of Queen Mary, during which one or two scores 
were reconsidered. Some others of the ring: 
leaders taken to London, and most notably Si 
Thomas Pomeroy, escaped with heavy fines 
The casual reader gets the impression that muck 
could depend on a man’s friend at Court, ¢ 
friend who might himself (as in the instance oj 
the Protector Somerset) be only a step or twe 
from the headsman’s block. But the victor 
were in general savage, and clemency was 
meanly rationed. | 

By way of footnote, and perhaps especially 
since little has been said of Cornwall which 
supplied many of the staunch fighters, it may 
be added that Bodmin was the scene of the 
often-told tale of the hanging of the mayor— 
a macabre “‘joke’”’ by the notorious Sir Anthony 
Kingston. The usually quoted version in 
Grafton’s Chronicles runs thus: “This Mayor 
had been busy among the rebels, but some that 
loved him said that he was forced thereunto, 
and that if he had not consented to them, they 
would have destroyed him and his house. But 
howsoever it was, this was his end. On a cer 
tain day Sir Anthony Kingston, being Provost- 
marshall in the field, wrote his letter unto the 
said Mayor declaring that he and certain other 
with him would come and dine with him such a 
day: The Mayor seemed to be very joyous 
thereof and made for him very good prepara- 
tion. And at the time appointed, Sir Anthony 
Kingston with his company came and were 
right heartily welcomed to the Mayor. And 
before they sat down to dinner, Sir Anthony, 
calling the Mayor aside, showed him that there 
must be execution done in that town, and 
therefore willed him with speed to cause a pair 
of gallows to be made, that the same might be 
ready by the end of dinner. The Mayor went 
diligently about it, and caused the same to be 
done. When dinner was ended Sir Anthony 
called the Mayor unto him and asked if that 
were ready that he spake to him of, and he 
answered it was ready. Then he took the Mayor 
by the hand and prayed him to bring him to the 
place where the same was, and so he did. And 
when Sir Anthony saw them, he said unto the 
Mayor, ‘Think you they be strong enough?’ 
“Yea, Sir,’ said he, ‘that they are.’ ‘Well then,’ 
said Sir Anthony, ‘get you even up to them 
for they are provided for you.’ The Mayor 
cried, ‘I trust you mean no such thing to 
me.’ ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘there is no remedy, you 
have been a busy rebel, and therefore this is 
appointed for your reward;’ so that without 
longer respite or tarrying, there was the Mayor 
hanged.” 


BLOODY MEADOW AT FENNY BRIDGES, NEAR HONITON, 
WHERE ONE OF THE BATTLES OF THE REBELLION WAS 
FOUGHT. “There is a tradition that the field was ankle-deep in blood” 
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. CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


HE winning of the Gold Cup by Dr. Sidney 
Lee (captain), Mrs. Fritzi Gordon, Stan- 
dish Booker, Louis Tarlo and Claude 
_odrigue must rank as one of the most notable 
ats in the history of Britain’s premier bridge 
vent, for the team was completed only at the 
Ht moment and was not judged strong enough 
| be seeded. 
| Having eliminated a strong seeded quartet 
) an early round, the Lee team arrived at 
| es after some further tough matches; 
\ere, in the semi-finals, they had the rare dis- 
action of beating the title-holders, Terence 
jeese’s team, and went on to a convincing win 
| the final against Miss Dorothy Shanahan, the 
j iarples brothers and the writer. 
' The Lee-Reese semi-final, like Reese’s 
atch against the Manchester team in the 
“revious round, was decided only on the last of 
lie 64 boards, but this time it was Reese who 
as pipped on the post—a curious and rather 
alucky affair. Leading by 13 match points 
Jith only 16 boards to go, Reese decided that 
>and Schapiro could afford to take a rest and 
-ymserve their energies for the 100-board final. 
ith eight boards left the lead had come down 
) nine match points, but Reese still felt that 
‘odds and Konstam, Meredith and Juan 
‘iould be capable of holding the fort; this they 
id, until a slam failure on the last board gave 
ee the narrowest of victories. 
| As for the final, this was a match which, 
ankly, I should be glad to forget; it produced 
series of disappointing results of which the 
jllowing are a fair sample: 
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Dealer, East. Both sides vulnerable. 
What would you say was the par contract 
a this deal? In the open room, where I was 
buth, our opponents glumly conceded at the 
id of the hand that the answer, indubitably, 
as Four Hearts. The bidding: 


Test North East South 
i No bid 1 Diamond 
obid 2Diamonds No bid No bid 
Oba No bid 2 Hearts No bid 
obid No bid 


This cannot be described as an inspired 
erformance; it is hard to account for West’s 
jilure to double on the first round and for 
ast’s meaningless bid of Two Hearts on a hand 
lat justified a jump to Four. A swing of five 
latch points seemed assured, and the Sharples’ 
idding at the other table duly took a more 
‘alistic course: 


Test North East South 
No bid 1 Diamond 
louble 2Diamonds 4 Hearts No bid 


obid No bid 

The only snag, from our point of view, was 
iat the South cards were held by Fritzi Gordon, 
le first woman player to get her name inscribed 
a the Gold Cup after playing her full share of 
bards in the final. Having led the Ace of 
liamonds, she quickly spotted the only con- 
nuation that offered a remote hope—Ace and 
tother Club. On regaining the lead with the 
ce of Hearts, she gave her partner a Club ruff 
hich defeated the contract. 

_ We thus lost four match points when per- 
aps we deserved to gain five, but can one say, 
\ view of South’s defence at the second table, 
iat the swing was unlucky? Mrs. Gordon, a 
ghter if ever there was one, was a continual 
1orn in our side, and on several other occasions 
1e helped to cover up a lapse by her team- 
‘ates. In some respects the next example is 
milar: 
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THE LAST FENCE 2 


Q963 
Dealer, North. North-South vulnerable. 
In the open room, with the line-up as 
before, there was another odd auction: 


West North East South 
No bid Nobid 1 Spade 
2Clubs Nobid Nobid No bid 


Our opponents showed more respect for my 
vulnerable opening than my partner seemed to 
do. West again gave no thought to a take-out 
double which would have steered’ his side into 
the par contract of Four Hearts; but, even so, 
an Overcall at the Two level means something, 
and East’s lack of interest was astonishing (Two 
No-Trumps seems a nice simple call that should 
induce West to mention Hearts). Paradoxic- 
ally, I suspect that East would have competed, 
with Two Hearts or Three Clubs, if North had 
intervened with a bid of Two Diamonds. So my 
partner’s second pass may have served us well. 
It never occurred to her that Two Clubs would 
be passed out, and she intended to show the 
character of her hand (playing strength but no 
honour tricks) on the next round. 

West just managed to make Two Clubs, 
well aware that Four Hearts was a far superior 
contract. In the closed room the Sharples again 
made short work of the hand: 


West North East South 

No bid No bid No bid 
1 Club 1 Diamond 1 Heart 1 Spade 
3 Hearts No bid 4 Hearts No bid 
No bid No bid 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY. 


You may think that our bidding at both 
tables had earned a swing, but just look at what 
happened. South led the King of Diamonds, 
taken by East, who decided on the straight- 
forward plan of finessing against the Queen of 
Hearts and Queen of Clubs. This line of play, 
assuming normal breaks, loses only when both 
finesses are wrong, so it seems to offer a three- 
to-one on chance. As you can see, he ran into 
the only three-two trump split that could 
wreck his plan. When North won the Knave of 
Hearts finesse with his unguarded Queen, he 
cashed a Diamond winner and continued the suit, 
enabling South to win a second trump trick 
with the Ten. Instead of an anticipated gain of 
four match points, a loss of three went to swell 
the deficit. 

The reader can decide whether this was due 
to bad luck or bad play. As the cards lie East 
can make 11 tricks, but so far no one has sug- 
gested that his chosen line can be condemned. 
He looks silly, for instance, if he bangs out the 
King and Ace of Hearts, only to find that South 
started with Q x x and North with the guarded 
Queen of Clubs. There might be a case for this 
play, however, if he happens to hold up his Ace 
of Diamonds at trick 1. 

The worst blow of all was the much- 
publicised hand on which both teams reached a 
dubious vulnerable grand slam. R. Sharples 
rightly played for the King of Clubs to be on his 
left, a fifty-fifty chance. The rival declarer 
chose a, squeeze that required both the King and 
Ten of Clubs to be on his right, although the 
discarding suggested that his right-hand oppon- 
ent was at such pains to look like a man 
nursing the King of Clubs that the odds against 
his holding this card, together with the Ten, 
were about 20 to one. But this line of play 
succeeded, and we lost 11 match points where 
we might have gained the same amount. One 
cannot quibble about deviations from the norm 
at such inspired moments, so there are no com- 
plaints. The better team won. 


CROSSWORD No. 1426 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
‘osed envelope) must reach 


first correct solution opened. Solutions (in ; 


“Crossword No. 1426, Country Lire, 2-1v, Tavistock-street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 3,” not later than the first post on the morning of ] 
Wednesday, June 12, 1957 1 


Notr.—This Competitiun does not apply to the United States. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1425. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of May 30, will be announced next week. 
8, Eddystone; 10, 
15, Weston- super- Mare: 
Ironwork; 24, Freestone; 
Creators; 2, Grada- 
tion; 3, Steer: 4, Crying; 5, Letter; 6, Tinman; if Jackdaws; 
16, Aureoles; 


ACROSS.—2, Gesticulate; 7, Juror; 
Chandler; 11, Roundelay ; 12, Droits; 
20, Scarce; 21, Sponge-bag; 23, 
25; Tread; 26, Adolescence. DOWN. —l, 


9; Drop- -curtain; 13, Grace- “note; 14, Bedecked ; 
17, Spared; 18, Unwell; 19, Centos; 22, Green. 


ACROSS 
1. Lost ices, at the height of summer (8) 
5. ‘‘All are at one now, roses and ——” 
—Swinburne (6) 
9. Boatman I find in a provincial setting (8) 
0. Stormy water-walker (6) 
1, Disapproval expressed when Puss pays a 
short visit (8) 
. She’s extended by age (6) 
. Likewise palindromic (3) 
. French Progressive is so awkward (6) 
. “Chime, ye ——- darlings, 
“Down the roaring blast’ —Kingsley (7) 
. Fresh visitor from Scotland (6) 
. Encountered on the Underground (3) 
. United Nations go to an Egyptian port (6) 
. Flower that’s needed for cooking the fish on 
both sides (8) 
. “Or hear old blow his wreathéd horn’’ 
—W ordsworth (6) 
. Inflated bird on board is so gushing (8) 
. Activity to which Corinna was invited by 
Herrick (6) 
. Voluntary worker, with no strings attached (8) 
DOWN 
. Sounds like a snob across the Border for 
tanning (6) 
. Indulgence must be shown when the French 
gets a little confused (6) 
. I'm red through being in the grasp of a 
giant (6) 
. Stone suitable for repair work (6) 
3. Where in general one’s umbrella may be 
found (8) 
. “Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
“His half-regain’d ”’_.Milton (8) 
. Sad helps get spattered (8) 
. Omit, dear, to get the box for the seal (7) 
. Raw deal perhaps (3) 
3. Lowdown on the brass-hat (3) 
. Must coca appear to make familiar? (8) 
. How one looks on reflection (8) 
. Half, Jack, is the bottle for you (8) 
. His philosophy is proverbial (6) 
. “What’s to come is still. Me 
—Shakespeare (6) 
. There’s a demon in the city (6) 
25. Chaffed at the afternoon meal (6) 


The winner of Crossword No. 1424 is 
Miss Mollie Georgeson, 
Milton House, 

Wick, 

Caithness. 
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PARKER-KNOLL 


HAVE COMFORT TAPED 
Every genuine model bears a name-tape along the seat frame 


Showrooms: 234 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 


Also at: 3 Barton Square, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester; 35 Park Street, Bristol; 
43 Temple Street, Birmingham; and High Wycombe. 
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CVS-258 


The most 
discerning smokers prefer 
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One of these is sure to please - 


GONZALEZ i YASS COPE BROS. & CO. LTD. + LIVERPOOL & LONDON 


Sherries of Distinction 


7-8 GREAT WINCHESTER ST, LONDON E-C-2 & JEREZ, SPAIN 
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(HE ESTATE MARKET 


among the greatest headaches of 

their profession is the client who 
ought a house in, say, 1950, for 
/10,000, spent £5,000 on improve- 
jents, and now expects to get £12,500 
‘pr it, the difference of £2,500 repre- 
ont’ from the intending seller’s 


enon agents will tell one that 


joint of view, a reasonable reduction 
jased on fair wear and tear and the 
ct that the market value of houses 
‘as declined by from 10 per cent. to 
0 per cent., according to convenience 
‘nd locality, during the course of the 
itervening seven years. Unfortun- 
_tely things do not often work out this 
ay, and when the client is told 
olitely but firmly that he will be for- 
inate if he gets £9,000 for the property 
eis apt to harbour an impression that 
‘is agents are either fools or knaves, 
-»emingly oblivious of the fact that it 
_\in their interest to help him obtain 
ie best price possible. 

The truth of the matter is, how- 
ver, that if one hopes to recoup a sub- 
‘antial portion of money spent on 
-nprovements to a house, it is neces- 
ary to remember that one man’s meat 
often another man’s poison. For 
xample, whereas fluorescent lighting 
nda cocktail bar may be synonymous 
ith gracious living to some, they may 
-e anathema to others. Similarly, a 
_ard tennis court, though it is likely to 
'e an immense asset to parents with 
een-age children, may well be 
_bnoxious to those whose chief interest 
| gardening. 


_ AN AGENT’S WARNINGS 
|F it is advisable to consider care- 
| fully what improvements are 
orth making to a house in order to 
¢gain a reasonable percentage of the 
apital outlay at some later date, such 
‘resight is even more important 
vhen it comes to equipping a farm, 
ace the sums involved are likely to 
‘e larger. And in this connection 
mdowners would do well to consider 
hich of the various grants offered by 
te Government under Part II of the 
ew Agriculture Bill are worth apply- 
ig for. 

| Evidence that those whose busi- 
‘ess it is to advise landowners on how 
» run their estates profitably are 
pmeerned lest their clients should 
/nbark on hazardous enterprises was 
rovided by a speech made the other 
jay by Mr. N. J. Hodgkinson, a 
}nior partner of Messrs. Bidwell and 
/ons, who manage a deal of agricul- 
wal property for private owners and 
/niversity colleges. Mr. Hodgkinson, 
‘ho was addressing some 50 farm 
ynants from the Boston, Holbeach, 
palding and Wisbech districts of 
jincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, was 
jithusiastic about the Bill and 
xpressed the hope that landowners 
jad farmers would co-operate in taking 
jul advantage of it. 


| 
DANGER OF HASTE 

M_®: HODGKINSON - sounded 
two warnings, however, the first 
| which was that is was important not 
» rush into hasty or ill-considered 
|;hemes with the idea of getting in first 
jith an application for grants. ‘I 
uink,”’ he said, “‘that there is a grave 
janger that a vast number of hurriedly 
jrepared schemes will be put in, and if 
tis happens the officials of the Land 
ervice whose duty it will be to approve 
themes and recommend grants will 
© overwhelmed and the machinery 
jill be clogged, and this may well 
‘sult in chaos.” 

The second warning was that 
ieorists and statisticians might have 
»0 much sayin the allocation of grants. 
While theories and statistics are all 
sry well,’”’ he observed, “I feel that 
€ are in danger of being overloaded 
ith them by people who make them- 
‘Ives too busy to find time for any 
tactical work.” 
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SELLING PRICE 
SHOCKS 


LECONFIELD ESTATE SALES 
{2 February last Messrs. Strutt and 

Parker, Lofts and Warner, acting 
on the instructions of Mr. John Wynd- 
ham, announced the forthcoming sales 
of large areas of the Leconfield estates 
in Cumberland and Sussex, these sales 
being occasioned by the need to 
provide money with which to pay 
death duties. Now I am told that the 
Cumberland portion is likely to be 
auctioned on July 17 and the Sussex 
portion on July 24 and 25. 

The land offered in Cumberland 
covers 17,000 acres, much of it in the 
Lake District. It includes part of 
Derwent Water, more than 7,000 acres 
in Borrowdale and Wasdale, running 
up to Scafell Pike, the highest moun- 
tain in England, and the grouse moor 
of Skiddaw Forest. About 6,000 acres, 
divided into four farms, are offered 
with possession. Also included is the 
Westward estate, where there are 
11 dairy and stock farms producing 
an income of over £4,000 a year and 
carrying substantial relief from in- 
come-tax owing to the fact that 
approximately £22,000 has been spent 
in capital improvements there over the 
last 10 years. There are also three 
farms situated between Cockermouth 
and the coast, in addition to houses 
and building sites. A feature of the 
estate is 400 acres of woodland con- 
sisting of matured timber and well- 
established plantations. 

In Sussex, the offer of some 7,500 
acres within a 10-mile radius of Mr. 
Wyndham’s home at Petworth con- 
stitutes one of the largest sales of land 
in the county for many years. Two 
farms, numerous houses and cottages, 
and 1,200 acres of woodland are avail- 
able with possession, and, in addition, 
there are 24 farms, houses, cottages, 
allotments and other land let to pro- 
duce approximately £10,000 a year. 
Here again there is substantial relief 
from income-tax owing to capital 
improvements. The land around Pet- 
worth is to be retained. 


TODENHAM ESTATE SOLD 


HE trustees of the Freake estate 

have sold the Todenham estate, 
near Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloucester- 
shire, to a private buyer. The pro- 
perty covers 1,214 acres and includes 
Todenham House and about 20 acres, 
three cottages and some 120 acres of 
woodland with possession, and a 
dower house, six farms and 26 cottages 
let to produce approximately £2,500 
a year. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley and Messrs. Hillary and Co. 
were the agents. 

A firm of estate agents who have 
had a busy time lately are Messrs. 
Rawlence and Squarey, for they have 
taken part in three transactions in- 
volving a total of well over £100,000. 
One of these concerned Sherborne 
House, Dorset, which was built in 1703 
by the Portman family and which has 
been occupied in recent years by 
Lord Digby’s school for girls. An- 
other concerns four farms totalling 610 
acres near Williton, Somerset, which 
they have sold privately with Mr. 
G. N. Hinton on behalf of Mr. G. 
Wyndham. And finally they have 
bought 1,120 acres near Market Har- 
borough, Leicestershire, for a client 
from Messrs. Smith-Woolley and Co. 


£1,000 AN ACRE 

pee land, particularly on 

the outskirts of London and 
other large towns, continues to fetch 
high prices, and the other day Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley sold 393 
acres in the borough of Ilford, Essex, 
for £38,000, an average of nearly 
£1,000 an acre. The land was offered 
on instructions from the Ministry of 
Health. It was sold to the Ford 
Motor Company, who will use it as a 
sports ground. PROCURATOR. 


IMPERVIOUS TO 
SEA AIR 


WATERPROOF PAINT 
PEVON paints LIMITE 


MANUFACTURERS 


IN 6 PASTEL SHADES 


FOR CURING INTERIOR DAMP WALLS 
OUR STANDARD INTERIOR GRADE MUST BE USED 


Ask for Free leaflet and Colour Charts at your Builders Merchants or write to 


DEVON PAINTS LTD., BARNSTAPLE, DEVON 


a littie dearer 


incomparably 


XTRA DRY Beefeater Gin costs a 
EK shilling a bottle more than ordi- 
nary gins, but what a great difference 
that little extra buys! For this bril- 
liant gin is triple distilled from 
grain. That means extra dryness 
allied to soft, velvety mellowness. 
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it’s like comparing a Premier Cru 
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EXTRA DRY‘ 
BEEFEATER GIN 


Distillers of fine gin 


JAMES BURROUGH LIMITED 
LONDON, S.E.11 


since 1820. 
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The alate to keep you up-to-date 


VISIT THE 3. 
ROYAL 

Sa 
SHOW 


NORWICH, 
JULY 2—5, 1957 
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fruit and vegetablo ) juices 
the whole yean round 


The Fruitmaster extracts pure fruit juice by steam: 
that means the most health-giving and tasty ingredients— 
vitamins, salts, glucose, natural colouring and flavour— 
remain intact in the juice. And the Fruitmaster is wonderful 
for jam-making. 


Simple - Economical - Saves 85%, sugar * Ideal for windfalls 


CANADIAN ‘<MOUNTIES’, 
SHEPHERDS’ CROOKS, 


SHOW-JUMPING, ETC. 


By practice and experience a 
burglar can almost sense if a house is hard 
to enter. If it is, he invariably leaves it 
alone because his motto is .. . IN AND 
AWAY quickly! That’s why you should 
strengthen the usual points of entry around 
your home with Hobbs Hart special locks 
and thief-resisting devices. Strongly built 
and ingeniously designed, they provide a 
powerful bulwark against burglary and at 
the same time relieve you of much strain 


SEASON TICKETS 
admitting on all four days 30 


SECURITY 


This is the Hobbs Hart 


EQUIPMENT | 
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ARMING NOTES 


|'T is often said that there are many 
| farmers with limited financial 
| resources of their own who have 
2 enterprise and the will to work 
rd enough to make a success of more 
jensified operations if only they 
jald lay their hands on the necessary 
jpital. No doubt there is truth in 
\ls contention, and there always has 
| 


en. In the old days the banks were 
le to exercise their judgement in 
‘ring advances to farmers who made 
ase for adding to the dairy herd or 
jirting a pig-breeding unit. So long 
| we have the credit squeeze the 
‘nks cannot do as much as they did 
this way. Even so, 30 years ago it 
‘is not at all easy for the young 
‘mer, however.enterprising he might 
‘and however sound his ideas, to 
fess ahead as fast as he would like 
‘th the development of his holding 
| provide a better livelihood. The 
‘nks had to watch the markets and 
‘2 general atmosphere was _ not 
jtimistic. To-day there is scope for 
/-reased production if the cost can be 
‘pt within levels reasonably com- 
\titive with overseas supplies, and 
jere is no doubt that many enter- 
ising farmers could produce more 
-d cheapen their costs if they could 
id the necessary credit for develop- 
int. I see it is suggested again that 
‘e Government should provide a 
iyolving credit fund and that local 
immittees should decide whether 
‘not a particular farmer would be 
‘le to make good use of a loan for a 
iort period, say five or ten years. 
‘ N.F.U. also has a credit plan 


‘ich we shall hear more about in the 
jar future. 


eckoning the Cost 


AJHILE thinking of this credit 

problem, I came across an article 
| the Westminster Bank Review by 
|. F. G. Sturrock, of Cambridge, on 
isting a new farm enterprise. He 
jints out truly enough that when the 
mer asks his bank manager for an 
jvance he must be able to present a 
|siness-like estimate of his. precise 
jeds and of the length of time that 
2 loan will be required. The N.A.A.S. 
/n give some assistance in such cases 
‘d a farmer wishing to make an 
‘eration in his methods willbe 
Iped in his decision if he checks his 
‘bas first with the N.A.A.S., who have 
yiemes for testing farm efficiency. 
jien he can draw up a budget to 
sess whether the change is likely to 
profitable. Frequently the results 
1a budget of this kind may surprise 
| inexperienced farmer. If offered a 
\tch of gilts at £35 a piece he is likely 
| find that a total outlay of £250 a 
jad will be necessary before the herd 
| pigs is self-supporting. Again, a 
jmer who would like to spend 
jveral hundred pounds on a new 
jachine, which will undoubtedly be a 
eat convenience, might well find 
\ficulty in proving that he could 
ow a genuine saving in cash or 
‘prease in production against the 
ist. If so, to succumb to the tempta- 
m to buy the machine might be to 
\wer and not to increase the efficiency 
| the farm. 


jhary about Grants 


‘XHAT land-owners should © not 
jiregard grants as a form of 
jjarity, but rather as the recognition 
| the importance of their role in 
je national economy, was stated by 
je Earl of Mar and Kellie when he 
jidressed the Scottish Landowners’ 
}deration. Whether this recognition 
ould be in the form of special taxa- 
jm relief or in direct grants is 
material. He added: “I would say 
those who are still chary of accept- 
s Government grants or do not at 
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‘CREDIT FOR THE 
ENTERPRISING 


once make their ten-year plans for 
farm improvements, ‘don’t cut your 


RE 


own throats’. 


Meat Prices 


OUSEWIVES who insist on 

the best cuts with everything 
trimmed of fat and the beef boneless 
are largely to blame for the high cost 
of meat in the butcher’s shop. Mr. 
Alfred Todd, President of the National 
Federation of Meat Traders’ Associa- 
tion, has told Reading butchers that 
never before had there been such a 
high proportion of unwanted meat on 
a carcass. Butchers had never had so 
much waste and trimmings on their 
hands. Mr. Todd sought to justify 
keeping up the price of beef even when 
fat cattle prices fall because it is much 
better all round to try to keep retail 
prices level throughout the year. He 
said that from midsummer of 1954 
until midsummer of 1956 no criticism 
was heard about the price of meat. 
During those two years the butchers 
lost a lot of money and many went out 
of business. From early autumn 1956 
until Christmas, when the price of 
cattle dropped, the butcher was able 
to recoup some of his losses and make 
some provision for the end of the year, 
a period when market prices for fat 
cattle always go up. Mr. Todd added 
that the meat trade is a highly com- 
petitive one. I know that in my local 
town two new butchers’ shops have 
been opened in the past six months 
and now a travelling butcher’s attrac- 
tive shop with a hygienic air graces the 
market-place on Thursdays. 


Early Potatoes 


ROWERS of early potatoes are 

told by the Potato Marketing 
Board that they can do something to 
help themselves by presenting their 
produce in more attractive style. Last 
year Jersey potatoes looked better 
than English-grown. The Jerseys were 
of nice regular shape, well dressed and 
properly packed, while the local 
produce often appear in dirty, torn and 
oddly shaped bags and contained far 
too many chat potatoes and stones. 
The Board is to do its part with a 
publicity campaign this season to 
persuade the housewife to buy home- 
grown potatoes ‘with the flavour the 
family will enjoy.” 


Commonwealth Agriculture 


HE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 

this year’s President of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, will 
take the chair on July 1 at a con- 
ference of representatives of the Royal 
Agricultural Societies of the Common- 
wealth who are coming to attend this 
year’s Royal Show at Norwich. The 
main object will be to strengthen the 
existing good relationships within 
the Commonweaith and deal with the 
problems that arise in connection with 
the societies’ work for agriculture. One 
of those coming to attend the con- 
ference is Mr. Sam Hordern, President 
of the R.A.S. of New South Wales, who 
suggested the conference. He has 
lately been elected an honorary 
member of our R.A.S.E. 


I.C.I. Conference 


HERE is, excellent. value in 

Agriculture in the British Economy 
(price 21s. from Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Nobel House, London, 
S.W.1). Here we have a record of the 
papers and discussion at the I.C.I. 
Conference at Brighton last autumn 
when leaders in agriculture, industry 
and economics expressed their views 
on the future of our industry and the 
directions in which it ought to be 
developed. This book contains many 
facts and figures as well as sound 
opinions. CINCINNATUS. 


ee 
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The name derives from funo, the goddess of women, but 
Junius, the Roman youth, also claims a share of the honour; and with justice, 


if the popularity of Fune weddings is any guide. 


Ie is one of the happier provisions of our calendar 
that the month which brings the longest day should 
provide so many opportunities for making hay. And 
whether you do this with a cricket ball on the village 
green or a strawberry tea at the Vicarage Fete—or, 
indeed, with a hay-fork in a hayfield—it is our hope 
that the sun will shine upon your labours. It would 
be pleasant if we could record that it always shone 
upon ours; but our branch system, though consisting 
of more than 2,130 offices, is located wholly in 
England and Wales and these (as all who remember last 
year’s summer will recall) are areas not particularly 
notable for consistent sunshine records. It can be said, 
however, that the sun never sets upon the Bank’s 
operations, for these are literally world-wide, as many 


an importer and exporter knows. 


Niel le AKN: Dee BAIN 
PUM EE D 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 
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Wise move...Nice flying! 


What’s the use of a garden if you can’t sit in it ? Let ‘ 
SS the weeds grow for a while. I’ fill my pipe with Four . 
Square, light up and—ho hum—if only my garden ‘ 


The holiday mood came over them. ‘ 


The holiday move was the next were as free from weeds as Four Square is from 

question. ‘Let’s start to enjoy it’, ee 4 é 

said he. ‘Let’s enjoy the start’, said artificial flavouring. f 

she . . . ‘Let’s fly KLM!’ 3 Aiea 

So that was agreed. You reserve your seats on KLM flights Or, better still, if only all my weeds were Four | 
f : 4 through your Travel Agent or through 

Point of departure . . . and they're KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Time & Life Square tobacco! zzzzzzzz—pleasant dreams. 

feeling better already! KLM travel is 


Building, New Bond Street, W.1. j 
Tel: May 8803 and at Birmingham, { 7 


Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. E ou R es OU. ART 


6 VINTAGE BLENDS all medium strengtiy 
RED 55 Original Matured Virginia 4/103 oz. 


the most soothing, most reassuring 
experience in this small world. From 
the moment you make the booking 
until long after you step off the plane 
you're a person of distinction. The 
comfort is perfect. The food is perfect. 
The service is perfect. The schedules 
fast, frequent, dependable. 


And you can moye, in this 
remarkable way, to any European 


pleasure ground. Which do you BLUE Si Original Mixture — ... 4/103 oz. 
fancy? . . . Holland? Scandinavia? be \ 
Switzerland? Austria? Germany ? YELLOW 5 Cut Cake... ...._ 4/63 07. 

Italy? France? There’s a gaily __ GREEN 5: Mixture ee ... 4/64 oz. 
coloured KLM Holiday folder waiting ROYAL DUTCH Vacuum packed '" 
for you now at your Travel Agent AIRLINES tobacco in Also PURPLE $5 Curlies 4/6; oz. 

(or direct from KLM). I and 2 oz. tins BROWN 83 Ripe Brown 4/64 oz. 


Alan Me A, ZEISS 


BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS cimiteo | The greatest 
38 DOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK 1771 |name in optics 


Men’s Semi-Brogue Oxford 
shoes in Brown Buckskin, 

for easy wear, very 

soft and comfortable. 
Available in good average sizes 
for immediate use. 


£8.15. 0. per pair 


Every attention given to 
enquiries by post, from home 
or overseas. 


ZEISS BINOCULARS 


the most famous binoculars 


of all— are available again. 
They now have an entirely new optical system giving unrivalled performalll 
Illustrated brochure and name of nearest stockist from the Carl Zeiss Agents 


ere | DEGENHARDT «co. itp. 


Style 23 
auc17 [32 MADDOX STREET, LONDON, W.1._ Tel.: MAYfair 0412/3 


THOMSON'S 


“DION BOIGEL 


For discerning 
palates 


LIGHT IN AROMA 
DELICATE IN FLAVOUR 


DISTILLED IN EDINBURGH BY 5 


D. J. THOMSON & CO. LTD 
ST. ANTHONY DISTILLERY 
ESTABLISHED OVER 150 YEARS 


writes Frank Muir, 
well-known radio 
| and television 
i celebrity. 


\ fantastic performance which I am 

re would not be equalled by any other 
achine on the market. The 
ayter’s rotary action shows no 
ercy to scrub, weeds, suckers 
grass of any height, 
’wn it all comes!’ 

de result is a neat trim 
lish produced and 
aintained without 

fort. 


lustration shows the 
“ Hayter Scythe 

wered by a reliable 
stroke engine. 


Pleasé write for details of the Hayter range. 


AYTERS (SALES) LIMITED 


SPELLBROOK LANE, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS 
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NEW BOOKS 


HAPPINESS OF THE 
VILLAGE SCHOOL 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


S there such a thing as “‘the best 
I sort of school’? In my home 

town there is a technical school 
that gives me a shock of horror every 
time I look at it: a cube of concrete 
with geometrical rows of glass punched 
into it. On the outskirts a new school 
is springing up. If I didn’t know it 
was to be a school, I should have 
thought it was to be a canning factory. 
There is an art school in a pleasant 
enough old house with a good garden. 
Which of them is “the best sort of 
school”? And bear in mind the small 
country schools of old, to which boys 
could tramp for miles to have a little 
learning strapped into them by a 
hard-driving dominie. 


in a big city school.’ It made her 
wonder whether, in the village school 
she “was not, from the State’s point 
of view, less profitably employed.” 
She has no such doubts now. At 
the time of writing, there are sixteen 
boys and girls in her school, aged 
from ten to five. We get to know them 
all, as individuals, and we do so 
because Miss Goldman does so, too. 
She knows them as members of the 
“family”; she understands and adapts 
herself to the peculiar needs of each. 
The final impression is of a happy 
school, which seems to me the most 
important thing of all, because a child 
who goes unhappily to school is not 
likely to get much out of it. Arnold 


BAA AAAAAAMAANAQMN AMAA MAMA Aw 1m 


THE SCHOOL IN OUR VILLAGE. By Joan M. Goldman 
(Batsford, 15s.) 


ROCK OF EXILE. 


By D. M. Booy 


(Dent, 25s.) 


FAR, FAR THE MOUNTAIN PEAK. By John Masters 
(Michael Joseph, 15s.) 


AAAAAAAAAMAAANMA2AAWAAAMAA21211 


The obvious answer to this is that 
I am not talking about schools, but 
about school buildings. But have the 
two nothing to do with each other? 
A hint of the answer is found in Miss 
Joan M. Goldman’s The School in Our 
Village (Batsford, 15s.). She is talking 
about the teaching of poetry, by which 
she doesn’t mean jingles: she means 
poetry. “How then is one to get the 
children to like them? A first condi- 
tion is that I myself shall like the 
poems I am offering them.” It is an 
old contention of mine that true educa- 
tion is contagion: the overflow of a 
great love implanting the virus in the 
sort of mind that is capable of “catch- 
ing’’ the disease. And where this links 
up with the other question is here: is 
the ambiance of the school, the very 
building itself, contributing to this 
result? When I think of the new 
buildings that were put up when, to 
take one instance, the Manchester 
Grammar School moved out to the 
suburbs, I refuse to believe that the 
impersonality of these contemporary 
steel and concrete factories is the right 
answer. “Fitness for purpose”’ is all 
very well. But what is the purpose? 
Have grace and glory nothing to do 
with it? 


THE FAMILY SPIRIT 


Miss Goldman’s is a very small 
school in a Cotswold village—a one- 
teacher school—the sort of school that 
is perhaps doomed one day to be 
swept away. But she believes in it, 
and her book shows that she has reason 
for doing so. “My contention is that 
a well-run village school, once its 
natural shortcomings and special prob- 
lems have been faced and surmounted, 
can make a unique and necessary 
contribution to education in a mass- 
production society such as ours.” It 
is what she calls a “family” school. 
“T try to remember all the time that 
a school such as mine is as much a 
kind of family as anything else, a 
family with the older members playing 
an increasingly important role in it.”’ 
She recalls the days “when for less 
money I taught a class of fifty children 


Bennett makes Edwin Clayhanger talk 
about the joy of learning, and in a 
school this can only be an overspill of 
the teacher’s personality, a contagion. 

In this village school, as in town 
schools, the shadow of illiterate homes 
hangs over the teacher’s task. It is 
incredible, but sadly true, that, after 
generations of free and compulsory 
education, children continue to come 
from homes where books are unknown 
and the only reading is of the viler 
newspapers. Not long ago a parson 
asked me to speak to his youth club, 
and I spoke about reading. In the 
discussion that followed, it was clear 
that these young people in their middle 
teens did not read. I asked them to 
tell me what books, apart from those 
concerned with their jobs, they had 
read during the past month, and not 
one of them had read anything at all. 
The parson was honest enough to 
admit that he was living as illiterately 
as the rest. 

Well, here is one book that ought 
to be read, and Mr. Edward Ardizzone’s 
drawings ought to be looked at. 
I don’t agree with the publishers that 
this is a “minor classic,’’ for, though 
her writing is brisk and readable, Miss 
Goldman is rather careless, and the 
writing in a “classic,’’ minor or major, 
must not be careless. Here, the split- 
ting of infinitives crackles through the 
pages; the author allows herself 
enchanting words such as “‘tortuitous”’ 
that have no dictionary warrant; and 
now and then there is a joyful ambi- 
guity of expression. ‘An embroidered 
waistcoat rescued from a jumble sale 
that Oscar Wilde might have coveted.” 
Two commas would have put that 
right. As it is, I should love to see 
a Max drawing showing Oscar covet- 
ing a jumble sale. 


LOST WAY OF LIFE 


Mr. D. M. Booy visited Tristan 
da Cunha just in time to see a way of 
life that is ended for ever. During the 
war he was sent out as one of a naval 
party to man the radio station set up 
on the island, and in Rock of Exile 
(Dent, 25s.) he tells what he found. If 
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Elspeth 


Huxley 


THE RED ROCK 
WILDERNESS 


“A novel about Africa by 
someone who really 
knows the country and 
its people an im- 
portant book and a wel- 
come One’ sTUART CLOETE 
‘A novel of remarkable, 
power and excitement’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 

Book Society Recommend. 

15s. net 


Tan 


Finlay 
SCOTLAND 


‘An efficiently compre- 
hensive picture of 
Scottish institutions, 
culture and politics’ 

THE SCOTSMAN 
‘Incomparable study of 
Scotland’ yorks Ev. post 


Illustrated 155. net 
Chatto & Windus 


Casual and comfortable sportswear 
by Gieves. This heavily ribbed sweater 
has a crew neck, comes in many 
colours, costs 90/- 

The trousers, terylene and wool, cost 


£7 2 6 and £7 12 6 


27 OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON, W1 


Telephone: HYDe Park 2276 


Ask for the Gin 
the best bars recommend— 


BURNETT'S 


You won’t have to be in your favourite bar very long to know why 
Burnett’s ‘White Satin’? Gin holds such a special place. For 
nearly 200 years it has been the distinctive Gin — just 
that much finer, just that much smoother to the taste. 


LIP 


HAVE IT AT HOME, TOO! Put Burnett’s “White 
Satin” Gin on your next order. Available in all sizes, 


and the same price as ordinary gins. 
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‘ —the new AIR-COACH 
route to BASLE 


Wy 
Uy 


WY 

is ONLY £16. 15.0 

ERS SS 

<< __soreturn midweek ' 
INS pt : er 
“s, 6+ HOURS FASTER than rail-and-sea travel ir 

Ni ) 

AS Fly to Luxembourg ; then by fast motor coach to Basle; hostess service and refresh- SS 
Ww ments on the plane. EVERY NIGHT AT 10 p.m. FROM LONDON AIRPORT Ri 
NE (also on Fridays from Manchester) NSS 
> Direct EAGLE flights from London Airport to SSS 
RY DINARD - LA BAULE - LUXEMBOURG - INNSBRUCK - SARAGOSSA Si 
‘sy BOOK THROUGH YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR Ns 


Li. 


LEA GLE airways oF BRITAIN Marble Arch House ry 
Air Terminal, 40 Edgware Rd., London, W.2 (AMBassador 7799) &s 
and 76 Deansgate, Manchester (Deansgate 7891) s 
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_an illustrated catalogue will be sent on request. 


J. W, BENSON LTD. 


Watch design and construction have changed 
much throughout the jong history of Benson’s. 
Yet one factor has remained —an insistence 
upon reliability and fine craftsmanship, which 
has made ownership of a Benson watch a trad- — 
jtion in many families. The very latest in watch 
design can be seen in Benson’s showrooms, or 


oo od ae Se oat 


The wrist watch illustrated is the famous Benson 
‘* Solar” watertight model with unusually slim 


case. 9-ct. gold....... £37 10 0 
Stainless steel... . £19 19 0 


ay OLD BOND STREET 


de ee en Rs 


1 lb. box of 


assorted chocolates 12/6, 


THE CHOCOLATE OF THE CONNOISSEUR 


; 


| sailed west from the Cape of 
yd Hope you would come to Monte 
eo. About a third of the way across, 
'a little downwards towards the 
tarctic, is the group of three islands: 
| a Inaccessible and Nightingale. 
stan alone is occupied. It is a 
ftic peak. From the summit 
)ged gulches run down all around it 
|the sea. On the north-west there is 
rassy plateau which is habitable. 
jre stands Edinburgh Settlement. 
‘; consisted of thirty-five tiny cot- 
es, rather like those of Hebridean 
jfters, built of rough-hewn stone... 
to withstand the gales... thatched 
hh tussock-grass or flax, their ridges 
led with turf sods.” The total 
lBotion when the naval party 
ived was about 200. 
| The island was discovered in 1506, 
| it was not till 1810 that three men 
ded on it, intending to live there. 
i: years later an English military 
irty was sent to Tristan to prevent 
| being used as a base for the rescue 
\Napoleon from St. Helena. Two of 
»; three settlers were dead and the 
rd died soon after. When the mili- 
iy party left, a corporal named 
‘iss of Kelso remained with his 
fnily. That was the beginning of 
‘tlement. Glasses have been on the 
jind ever since. There are still only 
‘»se family names: Glass, Swain, 
‘een, Hagan, Repetto and Lavarello. 


- NO LAW, NO CRIME 


] 
{ 
1 


| 

| _Mr. Booy gives us a most interest- 
jraccount of the lives of these people. 
vey have no code of laws and the 
‘ords do not include a single crime. 
‘ley have a Chief and a Council, but 
> Chief has no final authority. He 
in only make suggestions. Public 
‘inion is the sanction, and this is 
vere and puritanical. There is no 
aber on the island—only rough 
‘ub. Since the passing of sailing 
‘ips, this has meant hardship, for 
/ecks were counted on for the timber- 
ork of houses and other purposes. 
reover, sailing ships often put in 
dd traded for water, potatoes, woollen 
ods and so forth that the island could 
pply. 

Now that is finished. Life is 
\rder and houses are not so good. 
iftwood is prized. The people have 
jen that draw their carts with solid 
}oden wheels, and donkeys, dogs, 
ts, hens, geese and sheep. A herd 
| wild cattle exists in a remote part 
| the island that can be reached only 
| 
i 


. 
. 


' sea. Occasionally a party goes 
und there and an animal is shot. For 
e fields guano is brought from 
accessible Island, and for the primi- 
re lamps petrel fat is brought from 
ightingale. The ships have timber 
ds, clothed with canvas. The women 
end most of their time combing and 
inning wool. Potatoes and fish are 
large part of the food. The people 
e remarkably healthy and long-lived. 


ILM-PROJECTOR ARRIVES 
In the few years since those 
r. Booy writes of, Tristan has been 
ken in hand. “Already,” Mr. Booy 
ys, “the change of diet has intro- 
iced decay to the islanders’ teeth, 
ice almost perfect.’’ There are a 
ning factory and a store. For the 
‘st time, the people use money. There 
‘€ a missionary, a doctor, a nursing 
ster, an agriculturist, a school, piped 
ater to the cottages, a drainage 
tem, radio in the cottages, and a 
m-projector is to be used in the 
lage hall. Corporal William Glass of 
elso, who called himself the Governor 
‘Tristan, would rub his eyes if they 
akened from his century of sleep. 
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VIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


NEARLY A HITLER 


In Fay, Far the Mountain Peak 
(Michael Joseph, 15s.) Mr. John 
Masters continues his series of novels 
dealing with the Savage family, who 
played so notable a part in the military 
history of India. But Peter Savage, 
who dominates the present book, 
enters the Indian Civil Service, not 
the Army. Like all the other Savages, 
he has an overpowering personality, 
and in this case it rises almost to the 
point of insanity. One feels that a 
little push could have turned him into 
a Hitler ora Stalin. He is so sure about 
what is good for other people: that is, 
that they should do what he wants. 
We first meet him as an undergraduate 
at Cambridge, and already he has his 
life planned. He is to be Viceroy of 
India, and his two friends are to help 
him. Gerry, heir to a peerage, is to 
stay at home and back his policy in 
the House of Lords. Adam Khan, son 
of an influential Indian, is to do the 
backing among the natives. 

What disasters can come when an 
exceptionally well-equipped egotist 
sets himself a mark and ruthlessly 
drives, or tries to drive, all his friends 
along what he sees as his own road of 
destiny, is the theme of the book. The 
war makes Peter a soldier after all; 
and the scenes, whether of battle or of 
mountaineering, are done with all the 
grip and power to which Mr. Masters 
has accustomed us. Though we learn 
to loathe Peter Savage, Mr. Masters 
has never more imperiously carried us 
along with him. We must read about 
this man, whether we loathe him or 
not. 


ee ee 
STORY OF SNOWDONIA 


HE fascination that Snowdonia 

has exercised over men, inspiring 
them to literary effort or fearsome 
rock-climbs, is the theme of Snowdon 
Biography, by Geoffrey Winthrop 
Young, Geoffrey Sutton and Wilfrid 
Noyce (Dent, 25s.). The book is in 
three main sections: Mr. Young writes 
of the early climbers of Snowdon, the 
clergymen, dons and men of letters 
who met sociably at the then remote 
mountain inns, and explored the 
range; Mr. Sutton describes the last 30 
years of rock-climbing in Snowdonia, 
which has seen the slopes attempted 
becoming steeper, the handholds more 
precarious and the artificial aids 
lighter in weight and more efficient; 
Mr. Noyce’s section is on the writer in 
Snowdonia, from Giraldus Cambrensis 
in the 12th century, through Camden, 
Wordsworth and George Borrow, to a 
number of modern novelists who have 
used Snowdon as their setting. There 


are over 20 photographs and a 
bibliography. 
COUNTRY HOMES OF 
YORKSHIRE 


ORKSHIRE starts at a slight 

advantage by being so large, but 
there can be few other counties that 
have such a high proportion of in- 
teresting country houses of all shapes, 
styles and sizes. In Historic Homes of 
Yorkshive (Oliver and Boyd, 25s.) G. 
Bernard Wood describes and _illus- 
trates with over a hundred of his own 
photographs 27 famous Yorkshire 
buildings, ranging from Burton Agnes, 
Bramham and Hovingham at one end 
of the scale to Mouse Cottage, Kilburn, 
home of the late Robert Thompson, 
the famous woodcarver who always 
signed his work with a mouse, at the 
other. Many interesting historical 
stories appear concerning these build- 
ings, and ghosts, highwaymen and 
poachers are all grist to Mr. Wood’s 
mill, so one should not perhaps com- 
plain if he seems to be a little free 
with the use of famous architects’ 
names in connection with some of the 
houses. 
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RADIANT...ROMANTIC...AND GAY / 


Helena Rubinstein 


NEW 
OPALESCENT 
LOOK 


opay, Helena Rubinstein presents her radiant new Opalescent Look! 
JE Reaching beyond the realms of mere cosmetics, Opalescent Make-up 
picks up the reflection of your own innate beauty... adds a star-lit shimmer, 
a priceless pearly lustre. Helena Rubinstein has incorporated opalescence 
not only in her world-famous silk make-up, but in lipstick, nail lacquer 
and other preparations, too...a completely co-ordinated colour range of 
new, translucent beauty. 

Base your new beauty on a subtle film of OPALESCENT SILK-TONE 
FOUNDATION, 10/6. Add lasting, luminous loveliness with OPALESCENT SILK 
FACE POWDER, 11/6. Touch up during the day with OPALESCENT SILK 
MINUTE MAKE-UP, 10/6. Spark off your new beauty with OPALESCENT ROSE 
Lipstick, 12/6 (Easy-change refills, 7/6), and OPALESCENT ROSE NAIL LACQUER 
8/6. Add lustrous sparkle to your eyes with OPALESCENT EYE SHADOW 
STICK, 9/-. Put a gleaming crown on your new glory with OPALESCENT ROSE 
COLOR-TINT RINSE, 3/-. Adda soft blush of colour to your radiance with 
SILK ROSE-TONE LIQUID ROUGE, 11/6. 


Helena Rubinstein 3 GRAFTON ST., LONDON, W.1. PARIS. NEW YORK 
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clever, gay and 
richly absorbent 


Designed with 


discernment to bring an 


up-to-the-minute brilliance 
to your bathroom, the 
newest Christy towels await 
youin a fanfare of colours. 
They’ll wrap you closely 

in a luxury you will 


treasure for years. 
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% Match Aristoc to the hour—with an eye 
colour, a thought to denier. Choose Arist 
gaily—they’re easy on the purse, long: 
wear. Say ‘Aristoc’ and you're right in t 
fashion picture! For you'll be in the elega 


Christy 
sheets too 
with matching 
pillow cases in 
four qualities. 


White and lovely 
pastel shades. 


company of London’s leading fashion designe 
who, for years past, have chosen 
show Aristoc stockings with their cloth 


For town wear and gay evening ascor—made 
15 denier, 60 gauge nylon with a special 40 tt 
yarn that makes them wear and wear. 10} 
pair. For daytime wear choose tansoowne 

30 denier twist nylon, 8/11 a pair... and ma 
other wonderful Aristoc stockings for every occasi 
from 16/11 to as little as 6) 


FROM 
GOOD DRAPERS 


& STORES 


TRADE MARK 


For baby’s sake 
choose Christy 
Royal Turkish and 
Muslin Squares. 


Manufactured for over 100 years by 
W.M. CHRISTY & SONS LTD 
51 Mosley Street Manchester ® 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF STOCKING 


A glazed cotton dress in tomato red, patterned 
with black, jade green and mauve, is made like 
a silk with a wide shawl collar and a full skirt 
set in with pleats to the closely fitting bodice 
| (Simpsons). Black straw hat by Gina Davies 


(Right) Cotton dress and bolero in a geometric 

pattern that is smaller on the collar and at the 

top of the skirt but becomes larger towards the 

hem. Colouring is jade, lemon yellow and 

black with white piqué bands on the pockets 
(Victor Stiebel Cottons) 


HE dress shows of the wholesalers held 
during this month give first news of the 
| line for autumn. Suits follow the summer 
‘trends closely, day dresses soften the outline still 
further, coats have wider hemlines and fasten in 
many and varied ways and town coats are often 
fur-trimmed. Outdoor clothes show a liking for 
warm browns and olive greens with lively reds 
and pinks that contain a considerable proportion 
of blue. Black makes many of the cocktail dresses, 
which are particularly smart when they have low- 
ut curving décolletages and long closely fitting 
Sleeves, but there is practically no black for day. 
Shirt lengths do not appear to have altered and 
the low-set plain sleeve is everywhere with un- 
padded shoulders. Most houses show a small 
number of long evening dresses, but the short 
outnumber them and are charming in pale satin 
embroidered with sequins. 

The day dresses in all houses are excep- 
tionally interesting. The sheath is the favoured 
silhouette for tweeds and jersey, and the beltless 
dresses cling from the neck to the hem with a 
deep band inlet round the waist and often a 
shoulder yoke, both decorated with round flat 
buttons. Dresses made in fine wool have pliant 
Skirts that flow out in gores from the moulded 
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THE MID-SEASON FASHION SHOWS 


waists. They fit closely round the midriff with fans of pleats above or folds 
crossing over the bustline. Many of the sheath dresses are completely lined 
with silk and the tweed ones often have a straight matching jacket and 
generally three-quarter-length sleeves. Supple pure tweeds are shown for 
shirt-waist dresses where the wide collar so popular for the summer continues 
and the wide skirts are put into the bodices with unpressed pleats. In the 
excellent collection Victor Stiebel has designed to be sold off the peg for about 
£8 to £10 there is a group of woollen dresses all with some distinguishing detail 
on the bodice above the closely fitting midriff. Susan Small includes a gay 
crimson and black check woollen with box-pleated skirt and a wide rounded 
collar on the shirt-like top. 

The black cocktail dresses in the Susan Small collection are outstandingly 
elegant. Styles vary from sheaths with side drapery in front, low-cut curving 
necklines at the back and long clinging sleeves to dresses that have crisp gored 
silken skirts mounted on a stiffened foundation. Again the smartest designs 
have long or three-quarter sleeves and often a highish square neckline in front 
or a curve and a low dipping one at the back, either V-shaped or a wedge. 
A black faille with a three-tiered fullish skirt is a gay frock; a black guipure 
lace is clinging. 

Jaeger’s winter suits with three-quarter-length jackets, wool-lined, are 
wonderfully smart in either tweed or a camel-and-wool mixture. Vents on 
these long jackets and also on the topcoats are deeper than usual and some of 
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2» three-quarter-length ones are 


t with double-breasted fastening 
d modelled on the narrow outlines 
ja British warm. On most of the 
jater overcoats the sleeves are 
‘ped like a raglan but seamed 
st above the tops of the arms. 
inted wool matching separates 
ve tops that are either cut like 
jirts with long cuffed sleeves or 
ren an inch of sleeve and cut out to 
|nodest wedge-shaped neckline with 
ds below. 


\ PARTICULARLY supple tweed 
makes a flecked day dress with 
}e wide skirt set into the skirt top 
|th unpressed pleats. This type of 
Hess is very practical, as it can be 
)rmm instead of a suit in the early 
»tumn and under a coat afterwards. 
+ Matita favours the straight sil- 
uette and suits covered by boxy 
pkets in a heavier weight of a 
nilar fabric. One outfit in warm 
snded browns has a jacket just 
Bycring that of the suit and lined 
‘th musquash dyed mushroom 
Jown. Both jackets are short. 
Siother in mixed browns and grey 
as its covering jacket lined with wool 
vsey. A darkish grey tweed three- 
i comprises a three-quarter coat 
ser a dress and jacket, the beltless 
/llarless dress moulding the figure, 
»th an occasional pair of black 
ttons down the front and a deep 
}rizontal band inlet about the waist. 

Novelty jersey is being used for 
‘pcoats. Triple-knit, itis exceedingly 
{ht and warm with a fleecy surface 
id it makes a series of coats in the 
yectator winter collection. These 
tw out from the shoulders, have 
‘ep easy armholes with a fold behind 
ich so that they resemble the 


e 


he court shoe in gunmetal kid has a buckle with steel grey beads (Lotus). The 
yhite gloves are in varying lengths suitable for wearing with summer clothes 
(The White House) 


Right) Black court shoe of guipure lace with Velluto trimmings and heel. 
This shoe is also made in white (Saxone) 
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1957 


The shirt-waist dress is in fine cotton lawn, pale blue printed in a tie silk design in 
coral (Liberty). On the right is a Moygashel linen tailored dress in reseda green with 
a fly fastening all down the front (Laeta Ramage) 


swagger coats discarded several seasons ago. These latest swaggers prefer 
the collar that folds away from the throat to the close-fitting collars on the 
earlier versions. Some collars indeed fall right over the shoulders and are 
deep enough to form hoods, and they may be in fur. A beige tinged with 
apricot matches a coat with a dark glossy mink collar. 

Mohair jersey is equally furry-looking and soft and is used for 
sweaters with high turn-over collars that can be pulled up over the head. 
In white, lemon, coral or emerald green, they combine with ski-trousers 
or circular skirts of heavy wool jersey in a contrasting colour or black 
that are braided at the hem and given deep pockets. 

Patterned woollens, jacquard jersey and fine woollens printed in 
interlacing floral designs look well as winter dresses in this collection. The 
sheath shapes are lined with silk and have low oval necklines and close 
plain three-quarter sleeves. Sometimes the somewhat severely plain lines 
are mitigated by a fold in the shape of a new moon immediately below 
and repeating the curve of the neckline; sometimes drapery is caught 
across to one side in front of the skirt. 
printed with roses, makes a delicious short evening frock that has a 
longish boned bodice and is worn under a jade green taffeta coat that falls 
in flowing gores to the widish hemline. Fine lace, coral and delphinium 
blue, makes two other evening dresses. both short, one having a tight skirt 
and the other a wide one gathered into the closely fitted bodice. 


White Alencon lace, fragile and 


These make an alluring trio and 
the fine lace looks new for evening, 
after a welter of satin and taffeta. 

These are the themes the 
designers are working on for next 
season and innovations as well as 
th> fashions retained need con- 
sidering when making the last pur- 
chases for summer. Coats are 
fuller and are often more flam- 
boyant. Dresses appear much the 
same, though there are fewer wide 
skirts. Interest concentrates on 
the details of the bodices. Short 
evening dresses are evidently here 
to stay and those with bell skirts 
in pale satin look delightful in the 
autumn shows, They are basically 
the same line as is used for the 
summer cottons. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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SOTHEBY’S 


announce the Sale on Thursday, 20th June, of 


FINE JEWELS AND JEWELLERY 


including the property of 
MRS. P. D. COTES PREEDY, MISS OLIVE ROBINSON, MRS. G. 0. SLATER 
and the late MRS. MARY MEAD 


A pair of diamond spray brooches, with fittings to form a necklace. 


Illustrated catalogue (1 plate) 6d. Plain catalogue 3d. post free 
Jewellery Sales held regularly each month, Advice given without charge. 


Tanto: "  SOTHEBY. & CO, |, are 


Abinitio, Wesdo, 
6545 34/35 New Bond Street, W.1. London 


JOHN BELL «/ ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


An important Antique Chippendale Mahogany 
Bureau and Bookcase of fine quality. It is 
42 ins. wide, and 7 feet 10 inches high to the 
top of the finely carved cartouch. 


An attractive Antique Sheraton Mahogany 
Arm Chair with simple turned tapered legs. 


BRIDGE STREET 
A Bie Re Dae seem 


Telephone: 24828. Telegrams & Cables: ‘‘Antiques, Aberdeen.” 


By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT@ 
AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH Gg 
FURNITURE, CLOCKS AND SILVER 


< 


\ 


A FINE PAIR OF CARVED GILT WOOD ARMCHAIRS IN THE STYLE OF HENRY 
HOLLAND, WITH SCROLL BACKS AND ARMS SUPPORTED BY CORNUCOPIAS; 
THE UNUSUAL CABRIOLE LEGS ARE CARVED WITH SATYR MASKS AND 

HOOF FEET. Circa. 1805. Height of back 2 ft. 10 ins. ; 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson London 
EST. 1866 B I G G S EST. 1866 : 
of 
MAIDENHEAD 


(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


SET OF FOUR VERY FINE EARLY REGENCY 
PERIOD CUT GLASS LUSTRE CANDLESTICKS. 
Circa 1805. Overall heights: 10 and 11 inches. 


We cordially invite you to a special Display of fine eighteenth-century Furniture and 
Silver in our Showrooms at Maidenhead from the 15th to 29th June. We are not 
howing at the Antique Dealers’ Fair. 


28, 30, 32 HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 96 


